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THE TERROR 


I 


AFTER two years we are turning ouce more to the morn. 
ing’s news with a sense of appetite and glad expectation. 
There were thrills at the beginning of the war; the thrill 
of horror and of a doom that seemed ut ouce incredible 
and certain; this was when Namur fell und the German 
host swelled like a food aver the French fields, and drew 
very near to the walls of Paris. Then we felt the thrill 
of exultation when the good news came that the awful 
tide had been tumed back, and that Paris und the world 
were safc; for a while at all events. 

Then for days we hoped for more pews as good as this 
or better. Has Von Kluck been surrounded? Not tu-day, 
but perhaps he will be surrounded to-morrow. But the 
days became weeks, the weeks drew out to months: the 
battle in the West sccmed frozen. Now and again things 
were done that seemed hopeful, with promise of events 
still better, But Neuve Chapelle and Loos dwindled 
Into disappointments as their tale was told fully ; the lines 
in the West remained, for all practical purposes of 
victory, immobile. Nothing seemed to happen, there 
was nothing to read save the record of operations that 
were clearly trifling and insignificant. Venple speculated 
us to the reason of this inaction; the hopeful said that 
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Joffre had a plan, that he was “nibbling,” others 
declared that we were short of munitions, others 
again that the new levies were not yet ripe for battle. 
So the months went by, and almost two years of war 
had been completed before the motionless English line 
began to stir and quiver as if it awoke from a long sleep, 
and began to roll onward, overwhelming the enemy. 


a = La * 


The secret of the long inaction of the British Armies 
has been well kept. On the one hand it was rigorously 
protected by the censorship, which severe, and some- 
times severe to the point of absurdity—* the captains 
and the . . . depart,’ for instance—became in this 
particular matter ferocious. As soon as the real signifi- 
eance of that which was happening, or beginning to 
happen, was perceived by the authorities, an underlined 
circular was issued to the newspaper proprietors of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It warned each proprietor that 
he might impart the contents of this circular to one other 
person only, such person being the responsible editor of 
his paper, who was to keep the communication secret 
under the severest penalties. The circular forbade any 
mention of vertain events that had taken place, that 
might take place; it forbade any kind of allusion to 
these events or any hint of their existence, or of the 
possibility of their existence, not only in the Press, but 
in any form whatever. The subject was not to be 
alluded to in conversation, it was not to be hinted at, 
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however obscurely, in letters; the very existence of the 
circular, its subject apart, was to be a dead secret, 

These measures were successful. A wealthy newspaper 
proprietor of the North, warmed a little at the end of 
the Throwsters’ Feast (which was held as usual, it will 
be remembered}, ventured to say to the man next to him: 
** How awful it would be, wouldn’t it, if . . .* His 
words were repeated, as proof, one regrets to say, that 
it was time for *“‘old Armold” to * pull himself 
together *’; and he was fined a thousand pounds. Then, 
there was the case of an obscure weekly paper published 
in the county town of an agricultural district in Wales. 
The Meiros Observer (we will call it) was issued from a 
stationer’s back premises, and filled its four pages with 
accounts of local flower shows, fancy fairs at vicarapes, 
reports of parish councils, and rare bathing fatalities. It 
also issued a visitors’ list, which has been known to con- 
tain six names, 

This enlightened organ printed a paragraph, which 
nobody noticed, which was very like paragraphs that 
smail country newspapers have long been in the habit of 
printing, which could hardly give so much as a hint to 
anyone—to anyone, that is, who was not fully instructed 
in the secret. As a matter of fact, this piece of intelli- 
gence got into the paper because the proprietor, who was 
also the editor, incautiously left the last processes of this 
particular issue to the staff, who was the Lord-High- 
Everything-Else of the establishment; and the staff put 
in a bit of gossip he had heard in the market to fill up 
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two inches on the back page. But the result was that 
the Mezros Observer ceased to appear, owing to ** unto- 
ward circumstances” us the propricter said ; and he would 
Bay no more. No more, that is, by way of explanation, 
but a great deal morc by way of execration of damned, 
prying busybodies.*’ 


. * . * 


Now a censorship that is sufficiently minute and utterly 
remorseless can do amazing things in the way of hiding 
... What it wants to hide. But the war, one would hove 
thought otherwise ; one would have said that, censor or 
no ecnsor, the fact of the murder at X or the fact of the 
bank robbery at Y would certainly become known: if 
not through the Press, at ali events threugh rumour 
and the passage of the news from mouth to mouth. And 
this would be true—of England three hundred years agu, 
and of savage tribelands of to-day. But we have frown 
of late to such a reverence for the printed word and such 
a reliance on it, that the old faculty of disseminating 
news by word of mouth has become atrophied. Forbid 
the Press to mention the fact that Joncs has been 
moaurdered, and it is marvellous how few people will hear 
af it, and of those who hear how few will credit the 
story that they have heard. You meet a man in the 
train who remarks that he has been told somcthing 
about a murder in Southwark; there is all the difference 
in the world between the impression you receive frum 
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such a chance communicution and that given by half a 
dozen nes of print with name, and street and date and 
ol] the facts of the case. Penple in trains repeat all sorts 
of tales, many of them false; newspapers do not print 
accounts of murders that have not been committed. 

Then another consideration that has made for secrecy. 
I may have seemed to say that the old office of rimour 
no longer exists; I shall be reminded of the strange 
legend of *‘ the Russians ** and the mythology of the 
‘© Angels of Mons.’* But let me point out, in the first 
Place, that both these absurdities depended on the papers 
for their wide dissemination. If there had been no news- 
papers or magazines Russiuns and Angels would have 
made but a brief, vague appearance of the most shadowy 
kind—a few would have heard of them, fewer still would 
have believcd in them, they would have been gossiped 
about for a bare weck or two, and so they would have 
vanished awuy-. 

And, then, again, the very fuct of these vain rumours 
and fantastic tales having been so widely believed for a 
time was fatal to the credit of any stray mutterings that 
may have got abroad. People had been taken in twice; 
they bad seen how grave persons, men of credit, had 
Preached and lectured about the shining forms that had 
saved the British Army at Mons, or had testified to the 
trains, packed with grey-coated Muscuvites, rushing 
through the land at dead of night; and now there wus 
& hint of something more umuzing than either of the 
discredited legends. But this time there was no word 
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of confirmation to be found in daily paper, or weekly 
review, or parish magazine, and so the few thut heard 
either laughed, or, being serious, went home and jotted 
dewn notes for essays on ‘‘ War-time Psychology : Col- 
Jective Delusions.’* 


I followed neither of these courses. Tor before the 
secret circular had been issued my curiosity had somehow 
been aroused by certain paragraphs concerning a ‘* Fatal 
Accident to Well-known Airman.’” The propellcr of the 
airplane had been shattered, apparently by a collision 
with a flight of pigeons; the blades had been broken and 
the muchine had fallen like lead to the earth. And soon 
after [ had seen this account, I heard of some very odd 
circumstances relating to an explosion in a great muni- 
tion factory in the Midlands. I thought I saw the 
pessibility of a connexion between two very different 
events. 


It has been pointed cut to me by friends who have 
been good enough to read this record, that certain 
phrases I have used may give the impression that I 
ascribe all the deluys of the war on the Western front 
to the extrsaordinury circumstances which occasioned the 
issue of the Secret Circular. Of course this is not the 
case; there were many reasons for the immobility of vur 
lines from October 1914 to July 1916. These causes 
have been evident enough and have been openly discussed 
and deplored. But behind them wus something of 
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infinitely greater moment. We lacked men, but men 
were pouring into the new army; we were short of shells, 
but when the shortage was proclaimed the nation set 
itself to mend this matter with all its energy. We 
could undertake to supply the defects of our army both 
in men and munitions—i} the new and incredible danger 
could be overcome. It has been overcome; rather, 
perhaps, it has ceased to exist; and the secret may now 
be told. 

I have said my attention was attracted by an account 
of the death of a well-known airman. I have not the 
habit of preserving cuttings, | am sorry to say, so that I 
cannot be precise as to the date of this event. To the best 
of my belief it was either towards the end of May or the 
beginning of June 1915. The newspaper paragraph 
announcing the death of Flight-Lieutenant Western- 
Reynolds was brief enough; accidents, and fatal 
accidents, to the men who are storming the air for us 
are, unfortunately, by no means so rare as to demand 
an elaborated notice. But the manner in which 
Western-Reynolds met his death struck me as extra- 
ordinary, inasmuch as it revealed a new danger in the 
element that we have jately conquered. He was brought 
down, as I said, by a flight of birds; of pigeons, as 
appeared by what was found on the bloodstained and 
shattered blades of the propeller. An eye-witness of the 
accident, a fellow-officer, described how Western- 
Reynolds set out from the aerodrome on a fine afternoon, 
there being hardly any wind. He was going to France ; 
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he had made the journey to and fro half a dozen times 
or more, and felt perfectly secure and at ease. 

“** Wester’ rose to a great height at once, and we 
could scarcely see the machine. 1 was turning to go when 
one of the fellows called out, ‘ I say! What’s this?’ He 
pointed up, and we saw what looked like a black cloud 
coming from the south at a tremendous rate. I saw at 
once it wasn’t a cloud; it eame with a swirl and a rush 
quite different from any cloud I’ve ever seen. But for 
a second T couldn’t make out exactly what it was. It 
altered its shape and turned into a great crescent, and 
wheeled and veered about as if it was looking for some- 
thing. The man who had called out had got his glasses, 
and was staring for all he was worth. Then he shouted 
that it was a tremendous flight of birds, ‘ thousands of 
them.’ They went on wheeling and beating about high 
up in the air, and we were watching them, thinking it 
was Interesting, but not supposing that they would make 
any difference to ‘ Wester,’ wha was just about out of 
sight. His machine was just a speck. Then the two 
arms of the crescent drew in as quick as lightning, and 
these thousands of birds shot in a solid mass right up 
there across the sky, and flew away somewhere about 
nor’-nor’-west. Then Henley, the man with the 
glasses, called out, ‘ He’s down! * and started running, 
and I went after him, We got a car and as we were going 
along Henley told me that he'd seen the machine drop 
dead, as if it came out of that cloud of birds. He 
thought then that they must have mucked up the pro- 
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peller somehow. That turned out to be the case. We 
found the propeller blades all broken and covered with 
blood and pigeon feathers, and carcases of the birds 
had got wedged in between the blades, and were sticking 
to them.”’ 

This was the story that the young airman told one 
evening in a small company. He did not speak “ in 
confidence,” so I have no hesitation in reproducing what 
he said. Naturally, I did not take a verbatim note of his 
conversation, but I have something of a knack of remem- 
bering talk that interests me, and I think my reproduc- 
tion is very near to the tale that I heard. And let it be 
noted that the flying man told his story without any 
sense or indication of a sense that the incredible, or all 
but the incredible, had happened. So far as he knew, 
he said, it was the first accident of the kind. Airmen in 
France had been bothered once or twice by birds—he 
thought they were eagles—flying viciously at them, but 
poor old “* Wester ’? had been the first man to come up 
against a flight of some thousands of pigeons. 

“* And perhaps I shall be the next,” he added, “* but 
why look for trouble? Anyhow, I’m going to see 
Toodle-o0 to-morrow afterncon.”’ 


Well, I heard the story, as one hears all the varied 
Inarvels and terrors of the air; as one heard some years 
ago of “‘ air pockets,’”? strange gulfs or voids in the 
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atmosphere into which airmen fell with great peril; or 
as one heard of the experience of the airman who flew 
over the Cumberland mountains in the burning summer 
of 1911, and as he swam far above the heights was 
suddenly and vehemently biown upwards, the hot air 
from the rocks striking his plane as if it had been a blast 
from a furnace chimney. We have just begun to navi- 
gate a strange region; we must expect to encounter 
strange adventures, strange perils. And here a new 
chapter in the chronicles of these perils and adventures 
had been opened by the death of Western-Reynolds; and 
no doubt invention and contrivance would presently hit 
on some way of countering the new danger. 

It was, I think, about a week or ten days after the air- 
man’s death that my business called me to a northern 
town, the name of which, perhaps, had better remain 
unknown. My mission was to inquire into certain charges 
of extravagance which had been laid against the working 
people, that is, the munition workers of this especial 
town. it was said that the men who used to earn £2 10s. 
a week were now getting from seven to eight pounds, 
that “ bits of girls *’ were being paid two pounds instead 
of seven or eight shillings, and that, in consequence, 
there was an orgie of foolish extravagance. The girls, I 
was told, were eating chocolates at four, five, and six 
shillings a pound, the women were ordering thirty-pound 
pianos which they couldn’t play, and the men bought 
gold chains at ten and twenty guineas apiece. 

T dived into the town in question and found, as usual, 
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that there was 4 mixture of truth and exaggeration in 
the stories that I had heard. Gramophones, for example : 
they cannot he called in strictness necessaries, but they 
were undoubtedly finding o ready sale, even in the more 
expensive brands. And I thaught that there were a grest 
many very spick and span pcrambulators to be scen on 
the pavement; smart perambulators, painted in tender 
shades of colour and expensively fitted. 

** And how can you be surprised if people will have a 
bit of «a fling? ** a worker said to me. “* We’re seeing 
moncy for the first time in our lives, and it’s bright. And 
we work hard fur it, and we risk our lives to pet it. 
You've heard of cxplosion yonder? ” 

He mentioned certain works on the outskirts of the 
town. QO course, neither the name of the works nor vf 
the town had been printed ; there had been a brief notice 
of “ Explosion at Munition Works in the Northern Dis~ 
trict : Many Fatalitics.”” The working man told me 
about it, and added some dreadful details, 

** They wouldn’t let their folks sce bodics; screwed 
the:n up in coffins as they found them in shop. ‘The gas 
had done it.”’ 

“*“ Turned their faces black, you mean? ”’ 

*“ Nay. They were all as if they had been bitten to 
pleces.’? 

This was u slrunpe yus. 

I asked the man in the northern town all sorts of 
questions about the extracrdinary explosion of which he 
had spoken to me. But he had very little more to say. 
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As I have noted already, secrets that may not be printed 
are often deeply kept; last summer there were very few 
people outside high official circles who knew anything 
about the “ ‘Tanks,’? of which we have all been talking 
lately, though these strange instruments of war were 
being exercised and tested in a park not far from London. 
So the man who told me of the explosion in the munition 
factory was most likely genuine in his profession that he 
knew nothing more of the disaster. I found out that he 
was a smelter employed at a furnace on the other side of 
the town to the ruined factory; he didn’t know even what 
they had been making there; some very dangerous high 
explosive, he supposed. His information was really 
nothing more than a bit of gruesome gossip, which he had 
heard probably at third or fourth or fifth hand. The 
horrible detail of faces ‘* as if they had been bitten to 
pieces”? had made its violent impression on him, that 
was all. 

I gave him up and took a tram to the district of the 
disaster; a sort of industrial suburb, five miles from the 
centre of the town. When I asked for the factory, I was 
told that it was no good my going to it as there was 
nobody there. But I found it; a raw sand hideous shed 
with a walled yard about it, and a shut gate. I looked 
for signs of destruction, but there was nothing, The roof 
was quite undamaged; and again it struck me that this 
had been a strange accident. There had been an explosion 
of sufficient violence to kill workpeople in the building, 
but the building itself showed no wounds or scars. 
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A man came out of the gate and locked it behind him. 
I began to ask him some sort of question, or rather, I 
began to “ open ” for a question with “ A terrible busi- 
ness here, they tell me,” or some such phrase of con- 
vention. I got no farther. The man asked me if I saw 
a policeman walking down the street. I said I did, and 
I was given the choice of getting about my business forth- 
with or of being instantly given in charge as a spy. 
** Th’ast better be gone and quick about it,” was, I 
think, his final advice, and I took it. 

Well, I had come literally up against a brick wall. 
Thinking the problem over, I could only suppose that the 
smelter or his informant had twisted the phrases of the 
story. The smelter had said the dead men’s faces were 
“bitten to pieces ’’; this might be an unconscious per- 
version of *‘ eaten away.’’ That phrase might describe 
well enough the effect of strong acids, and, for ail I knew 
of the processes of munition-making, such acids might 
be used and might explode with horrible results in some 
perilous stage of their admixture, 

It was a day or two later that the accident to the air- 
man, Western-Reynolds, came into my mind. For one 
of those instants which are far shorter than any measure 
of time there flashed out the possibility of a link between 
the two disasters. But here was a wild impossibility, and 
I drove it away. And yet I think that the thought, mad 
as it seemed, never left me; it was the secret light that 
at last guided me through a sombre grove of enigmas. 
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It was about this time, so far as the date can be fixed, 
that a whole district, one might say a whole county, 
was visited by a series of extraordinary and terrible 
talamities, which were the more terrible inasmuch as 
they continued for some time to be inscrutable mysteries. 
It is, indeed, doubtful whether these awful events do not 
still remain mysteries to many of those concerned; for 
before the inhabitants of this part of the country had 
time to join one link of evidence to another the circular 
Was issued, and thenceforth no one knew how to 
distinguish undoubted fact from wild and extravagant 
surmise. 

The district in question is in the far west of Wales; I 
shall call it, for convenience, Meirion. In it there is one 
seaside town of same repute with holiday-makers for five 
or six weeks in the summer, and dotted about the county 
there are three or four smal) old towns that. seem droop- 
ing in @ slow decay, sleepy and grey with age and forget- 
fulness. They remind me of what I have read of towns 
in the west of Ireland. Grass grows between the uneven 
stones of the pavements, the signs above the shop 
windows decline, half the letters of these signs are miss- 
ing, here and there a house has been pulled down, or has 
been allowed to slide into ruin, and wild greenery springs 
up through the fallen stones, and there is silence in all 
the streets. And, it is to be noted, these are not places 
that were once magnificent. The Celts have never had 
the art of building, and so far as I can see, such towns 
as Towy and Merthyr Tegveth and Meiros must have 
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been always much as they are now, clusters of poorish, 
meanly-built houses, ill-kept and down at heel. 

And these few towns are thinly scattered over a wild 
country where north is divided from south by a wilder 
mountain range. One of these places is sixteen miles 
from any station ; the others are doubtfully and deviously 
connected by single-line railways served by rare trains 
that pause and stagger and hesitate on their slow journey 
up mountain passes, or stop for half an hour or more at 
lonely sheds called stations, situated in the midst of 
desolate marshes, A few years ago I travelled with an 
Irishman on one of these queer lines, and he looked ta 
right and saw the bog with its yellow and blue grasses 
and stagnant pools, and he looked tu left and saw a 
ragged hill-side, set with grey stone walls. ‘‘I can hardly 
believe,” he said, “‘ that I’m not still in the wilds of 
Treland.’? 

Here, then, one sees a wild and divided and seattered 
region, 4 land of outland hills and secret and hidden 
valleys. 1 know white farms on this coast which must 
be separated by two hours of hard, rough walking from 
any other habitation, which are invisible from any other 
house. And inland, again, the farms are often ringed 
about by thick groves of ash, planted by men of old days 
to shelter their roof-trees from rude winds of the 
mountain and stormy winds of the sea; so that these 
places, too, are hidden away, to be surmised only by the 
wood smoke that rises from the green surrounding 
leaves. A Londoner must see them to believe in them; 
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and even then he can scarely credit their utter 
isolation. 

Such, then in the main is Meirion, and on this Jand 
in the early summer of last year terror descended—a 
terror without shape, such as no man there had ever 
known. 

It began with the tale of a little child who wandered 
out into the Janes to pick flowers one sunny afternoon, 
and never came back to the cottage on the hill. 
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Tue child who was lost came from a lonely cottage that 
stands on the slope of a steep hillside called the Allt, or 
the height. The land about it is wild and ragged; here 
the growth of gorse and bracken, here a marshy hollow 
of reeds and rushes, marking the course of the stream 
from sorne hidden well, here thickets of dense and tangled 
undergrowth, the outposts of the wood. Down through 
this broken and uneven ground a4 path leads to the lane 
at the bottom of the valley; then the land rises again 
and swelis up to the cliffs over the sea, about a quarter 
of a mile away. The little girl, Gertrude Morgan, asked 
her mother if she might go down to the lane and pick 
the purple flowers—these were orchids—that grew there, 
and her mother gave her leave, telling her she must be 
sure to be back by tea-time, as there was apple-tart for 
tea. 

She never came back. It was supposed that she must 
have crossed the road and gone to the cliff’s edge, 
possibly in order to pick the sea-pinks that were then 
in full blossom. She must have slipped, they said, and 
fallen into the sea, two hundred feet below. And, it may 
be said at once, that there was no doubt some truth m 
this conjecture, though it stopped very far short of the 
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whole truth. The child’s body must have been carried 
out by the tide, for it was never found. 

The conjecture of a false step or of a fatal slide on the 
slippery turf that slopes down to the rocks was accepted 
as being the only explanation possible. People thought 
the accident a strange one because, as a rule, country 
children living by the cliffs and the sea become wary at 
an early age, and Gcrtrude Morgan was almost ten years 
old. Still, as the neighbours said, ** that’s how it must 
have happened, and it’s a great pity, to be sure.”? But 
this would not do when in a week’s time a strong young 
labourer failed to come to his cottage after the day’s 
work. His body was found on the rocks six or seven miles 
from the cliffs where the child was supposed to have 
fallen; he was going home by a path that he had used 
every night of his life for eight or nine years, that he used 
of dark nights in perfect security, knowing every inch 
of it. The police asked if he drank, but he was a tee- 
totaller; if he were subject to fits, but he wasn’t. And 
he was not murdered for his wealth, since agricultural 
labourers are not wealthy. It was only possible again to 
talk of shppery turf and a false step; but people began to 
be frightened. Then a woman was found with her neck 
broken at the bottom of a disused quarry near 
Llanfihangel, in the middle of the county. The ‘* false 
step ’’ theory was eliminated here, for the quarry was 
guarded with a natural hedge of gorse bushes. One would 
have to struggle and fight through sharp thorns to 
destruction in such a place as this; and indeed the gorse 
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bushes were broken as if some one had rushed furiously 
through them, just ahove the place where the woman’s 
body wus found. And this was strange: there was a 
dead sheep lying beside her in the pit, as if the woman 
and the sheep together had been chased over the brim 
of the quarry. But chased by whom, or by what? And 
then there was a new form of terror. 

This was in the region of the marshes under the 
mountain. A man and his son, a lad of fourteen or 
fifteen, set out early one morning to work and never 
reached the farm where they were bound. Their way 
skirted the marsh, but it was broad, firm and well 
metalled, and it had been raised about two feet above the 
bog. But when search was made in the evening of the 
same day Phillips and his son were found dead in the 
marsh, covered with black slime and pond-weed. And 
they Jay some ten yards from the path, which, it would 
seem, they must have left deliberately. It was useless, 
of course, to look for tracks in the black ooze, fur if one 
threw a big stone into it a few seconds removed all marks 
of the disturbance. The men who found the two bodies 
beat about the verges and purlieus of the marsh in hope 
of finding some trace of the murderers; they went to and 
from over the rising ground where the black cattle were 
grazing, they searched the alder thickets by the brook; 
but they discovered nothing. 

Most horrible of all these horrors, perhaps, was the 
affair of the Highway, a lonely and unfrequented by- 
road that winds for many miles on high and lonely land. 
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Here, a mile from any other dwelling, stands a cottage 
on the edge of a dark wood. It was inhabited by a 
labourer named Williams, his wife, and their three 
ehildren. One hot summer’s evening, a man who had 
been doing a day’s gardening at a rectory three or four 
miles away, passed the cottage, and stopped for a few 
minutes to chat with Williams, the Jabourer, who was 
pottering about his garden, while the children were play- 
ing on the path by the door. The two talked of their 
neighbours and of the potatoes till Mrs Williams appeared 
at the doorway and said supper was ready, and Wiliams 
tumed to go into the house. This was about eight 
o’clock, and in the ordinary course the family would 
have their supper and be in bed by nine, or by half-past 
nine at latest. At ten o’clock that night the Jacal doctor 
was driving home along the Highway. His horse shied 
violently and then stopped dead just opposite the gate 
to the cottage. The doctor got down, frightened at what 
he saw; and there on the roadway lay Williams, his 
wife, and the three children, stone dead, all of them. 
Their skulis were battered in as if by some heavy iron 
instrument; their faces were beaten into a pulp. 
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It is not easy to make any picture of the horror that lay 
dark on the hearts of the people of Meirion. Jt was no 
longer possible to believe or to pretend to believe that 
these men and women and children had met their deaths 
through strange accidents. The little girl and the young 
labourer might have slipped and fallen over the cliffs, 
but the woman who lay dead with the dead sheep at the 
bottom of the quarry, the two men who had been lured 
into the coze of the marsh, the family who were found 
murdered on the Highway before their own cottage door; 
in these cases there could be no room for the supposition 
of accident. It seemed as if tt were impossible to frame 
any conjecture or outline of a conjecture that would 
account for these hideous and, as it seemed, utterly pur- 
poseless crimes. For a time people said that there must 
be a madman at large, 4 sort of country variant of Jack 
the Ripper, some hormble pervert who was possessed by 
the passion of death, who prowled darkling about that 
lonely land, hiding in woods and in wild places, always 

watching and seeking for the victims of his desire. 
Indeed, Dr. Lewis, who found poor Williams, his wife 
and children miserably slaughtered on the Highway, was 
convinced at first that the presence of a concealed mad- 
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man in the countryside offered the only possible solution 
to the difficulty, 

“I felt sure,’’ he said to me afterwards, ‘* that the 
Wiiliams’s had been killed by a homicidal maniac. It 
was the nature of the poor creatures’ injuries that con- 
vinced me that this was the case. Some years ago— 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight years ago as a matter of fact 
--I had something to do with a case which on the face 
of it had a strong likeness to the Highway murder. At 
that time I had a practice at Usk, in Monmouthshire. 
A whole family living in a cottage by the roadside were 
murdered one evening; it was called, I think, the Llan- 
gibby murder; the cottage was near the village of that 
name. The murderer was caught in Newport; he was a 
Spanish sailor, named Garcia, and it appeared that he 
had killed father, mother, and the three children for 
the sake of the brass works of an old Dutch clock, which 
were found on him when he was arrested. 

** Garcia had been serving a month’s imprisonment in 
Usk Gaol for some small theft, and on his release he set 
out to walk to Newport, nine or ten miles away ; no doubt 
to get another ship. He passed the cottage and saw the 
man working in his garden. Garcia stabbed him with his 
snilor’s knife. The wife rushed out: he stabbed her. 
Then he went into the cottage and stabbed the three 
children, tried to set the place on fire, and made off with 
the clockworks. That looked like the deed of a madman, 
but Garcia wasn’t mad—they hanged him, I may say— 
he was merely a man of a very low type, a degenerate 
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who hadn’t the slightest value for human life. EF am not 
sure, but I think he came from one of the Spanish islands, 
where the people are said to be degenerates, very likely 
from too much inter-breeding. 

** But my point is that Garcia stabbed to kill and did 
kill, with one blow in each case. There was no senseless 
hacking and slashing. Now those poor people on the 
Highway had their heads smashed to pieces by what must 
have been a storm of blows. Any one of them would 
have been fatal, but the murderer must have gone on 
raining blows with his 1ron hammer on people who were 
already stone dead. And that sort of thing is the work 
of a madman, and nothing but a madman. That’s how 
I argued the matter out to myself just after the event. 

** I was utterly wrong, monstrously wrong. But who 
could have suspected the truth? ”’ 

Thus Dr. Lewis, and I quote him, or the substance of 
him, as representative of most of the educated opinion of 
the district at the beginnings of the terror. Pople 
seized on this theory largely because it offered at least the 
comfort of an explanation, and any explanation, even 
the poorest, is better than an intolerable and terrible 
mystery. Besides, Dr. Lewis’s theory was plausible; it 
explained the lack of purpose that seemed to characterize 
the murders. And yet—there were difficulties even from 
the first, It was hardly possible that a strange madmen 
should be able to keep hidden in a countryside where 
any stranger is instantly noted and noticed; sooner or 
later he would be seen as he prowled along the lanes or 
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across the wild places. Indeed, a drunken, cheerful, and 
altogether harmless tramp was arrested by a farmer and 
his man in the fact and act of sleeping off beer under a 
hedge ; but the vagrant was able to prove complete and 
undoubted alibis, and was soon allowed to go on his 
wandering way. 

Then another theory, or rather a variant of Dr. Lewis's 
theory, was started. This was to the effect that the 
person responsible for the outrages was, indeed, a mad- 
man; but a madman only at intervals. It was one of 
the members of the Porth Club, a certam Mr Remnant, 
who was supposed to have originated this more subtle 
explanation. Mr Remnant was a middle-aged man, who, 
having nothing particular to do, read a great many books 
by way of conquering the hours. He talked to the club 
—doctors, retired colonels, parsons, lawyers—about 
‘< nersonality,’? qoted various psychological text-books 
in support of his contention that personality was some- 
times fluid and unstable, went back to *‘ Dr, Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde ”’ as good evidence of this proposition, and 
laid stress on Dr Jekyll’s speculation that the human soul, 
so far from being one and indivisble, might possibly turn 
out to be a mere polity, a state in which dwelt many 
strange and incongruous citizens, whose characters were 
not merely unknown but altogether unsurmised by that 
form of consciousness which so rashly assumed that it 
was not only the president of the republic but also its 
sole citizen. 

““ The Jong and the short of it is,”’ Mr Remnant con- 
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eluded, “that any one of us may be the murderer, though 
he hasn’t the faintest notion of the fact. Take Llewelyn 
there.” 

Mr Payne Llewelyn was an elderly lawyer, a rural 
Tulkinghorn. He was the hereditary svlicitor to the 
Morgans of Pentwyn. This does not sound anything 
tremendous to the Saxons of London; but the style is 
far more than noble to the Celts of West Wales; it is 
immemorial; Teilo Sant was of the collaterals of the first 
known chief of the race. And Mr Payne Llewelyn did 
his best to look like the legal adviser of this ancient house. 
He was weighty, he was cautious, he was sound, he was 
secure. 1 have compared him to Mr Tulkinghom of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but Mr Llewelyn would most <er- 
tainly never have dreamed of employing his leisure in 
peering into the cupboards where the family skeletons 
were hidden, Supposing such cupboards to have existed, 
Mr Payne Llewelyn would have risked large out-of-pocket 
expenses to furnish them with double, triple, impregnable 
locks. He was a new man, an advena, certainly; for he 
was partly of the Conquest, being descended on one side 
from Sir Payne Turberville; but he meant to stand by 
the old stock. 

“ Take Llewelyn now,” said Mr Remnant. ‘ Look 
here, Llewelyn, can you produce evidence ta show where 
you were on the night those people were murdered on the 
Highway? I thought not.” 

Mr Llewelyn, an elderly man, as I have said, hesitated 
before speaking. 
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**T thought not,’? Remnant went on. “Now I say that 
it is perfectly possible that Llewelyn may be dealing death 
throughout Meirion, although in his present personality he 
may not have the faintest suspicion that there is another 
Llewelyn within him, a Llewelyn who follows murder as 
a fine art.” 


Mr Payne Llewelyn did not at all relish Mr Remnant’s 
suggestion that he might wel! be a secret murderer, 
ravening for blood, remorseless as a wild beast. He 
thought the phrase about his following murder as a fine 
art was both nonsensical and in the worst taste, and his 
opinion was not changed when Remnant pointed out 
that it was used by De Quincey in the title of one of his 
most famous essays. 

“* If you had allowed me to speak,” he said with some 
coldness of manner, “‘ I would have told you that on 
Tuesday last, the night on which those unfortunate people 
were murdered on the Highway, I was staying at the 
Angel Hotel, Cardiff. I had business in Cardiff, and I 
was detained till Wednesday afternoon.”’ 

Having given this satisfactory alibi, Mr Payne 
Llewelyn left the club, and did not go near it for the 
rest of the week. 

Remnant explained to those who stayed in the smok- 
ing-room that, of course, he had merely used Mr 
Llewelyn as a concrete example of his theory, which, he 
persisted, had the support of a considerable body of 
evidence. 
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“‘ There are several cases of double personality on 
record,’ he declared. “‘ And I say again that it is quite 
possible that these murders may have been committed 
by one of us in his secondary personality. Why, I may 
be the murderer in my Remnant B. state, though 
Remnant A, knows nothing whatever about it, and is 
perfectly convinced that he could not kill a fowl, much 
less a whole family. Isn’t it so, Lewis? ”’ 

Dr. Lewis said it was so, in theory, but he thought 
not in fact. 

‘* Most of the cases of double or multiple personality 
that have been investigated,” he said, ‘* have been in 
connexion with the very dubious experiments of hypno- 
tism, or the still more dubious experiments of spiritual- 
ism. All that sort of thing, in my opinion, is like tinker- 
ing with the works of a clock—amateur tinkering, I 
mean. You fumble about with the wheels and cogs and 
bits of mechanism that you don’t really know anything 
about; and then you find your clock going backwards or 
striking 240 at tea-time. And I believe it’s just the same 
thing with these psychical research experiments; the 
secondary personality is very likely the result of the 
tinkering and fumbling with a very delicate apparatus 
that we know nothing about. Mind, I can’t say that. it’s 
impossible for one of us to be the Highway murderer in 
his B. state, as Remnant puts it. But I think it’s 
extremely improbable. Probability is the guide of life, 
you know, Remnant,’? said Dr. Lewis, smiling at that 


gentleman, as if to say that he also had done a little 
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reading in his day. ‘“* And it follows, therefore, that 
improbability is also the guide of life. When you get a 
very high degree of probability, that is, you are justified 
in taking it as a certainty; and on the other hand, if a 
supposition is highly improbable, you are justified in 
treating it a5 an impossible one. That is, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand.” 

““ How about the thousandth case? *’ said Remnant. 
** Supposing these extraordinary crimes constitute the 
thousandth caser ”* 

The doctor smiled and shrugged his shoulders, being 
tired of the subject. But for some little time highly 
respectable members of Porth society would look sus- 
piciously at one another wondering whether, after all, 
there mightn’t be ** something in it.’””, However, both Mr 
Remnant’s somewhat crazy theory and Dr. Lewis’s 
plausible theory became untenable when two more 
victims of an awful and mysterious death were offered up 
in sacrifice, for a man was found dead in the Llanfihangel 
quarry, where the woman had been discovered. And on 
the same day a girl of fifteen was found broken on the 
jagged rocks under the cliffs near Porth. Now, it 
appeared that these two deaths must have occurred at 
about the same time, within an hour of one another, 
certainly ; and the distance between the quarry and the 
cliffs by Black Rock is certainly twenty miles. 

‘> A motor could do it,’? one man said. 

But it was pointed out that there was no high road 
between the two places; indeed, it might be said that 
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there was no road at all between them. There was a 
network of deep, narrow, and tortuous lanes that 
wandered into one another at all manner of queer angles 
for, say seventeen miles; this in the middle, as it were, 
between Black Rock and the quarry of Llanfihangel, 
But to get to the high land of the cliffs one had to take 
a path that went through two miles of fields: and the 
quarry lay a mile away [rum the nearest by-road in the 
midst of gorse and bracken and broken land, And, 
finally, there was no track of motor-car or motor-bicycle 
in the lanes which must have been followed to pass from 
one place to the other. 

““'What about an airplane, then? ’? said the man of 
the motorcar theory. Well, there was certainly an aero- 
drome not far from one of the two places of death; but 
somehow, nobody believed that the Flying Corps har- 
boured a homicidal maniac, It seemed clear, therefore, 
that there must be more than one person concemed in 
the terror of Meirion. And Dr, Lewis himself abandoned 
his own theory. 

** As I said to Remnant at the Club,’’ he remarked, 
*‘improbability is the guide of life. I can’t believe that 
there are a pack of madmen or even two madmen at 
large in the country. I give it up.” 

And now a fresh circumstance or set of circumstances 
became manifest to confound judgment and to awaken 
new and wild surmises. For at about this time people 
realized that none of the dreadful events that were 
happening al] about them were so much as mentioned in 
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the Press. J] have already spoken of the fate of the 
Meiros Observer. This paper was suppressed by the 
authonties because it had inserted a brief paragraph 
about sume person who had been “f found dead under 
mysterious circumstances ’?; J think that paragraph 
referred to the first death of Lianfihangel quarry. Thence- 
forth, horror followed on horror, but no word was printed 
in any of the local journals. The curious went to the 
newspaper offices—ther were two left in the county— 
but found nothing save a firm refusal to discuss the 
matter. And the Cardiff papers were drawn and found 
blank ; and the London Press was apparently ignorant of 
the fact that crimes that had no parallel were terrorizing 
a whole country-side. Everybody wondered what could 
have happened, what was happening; and then it was 
whispered that the coroner would allow no inquiry to be 
made as to these deaths of darkness. 

**In consequence of instructions received from the 
Home Office,’’ one coroner was understood to have said, 
*€T have to tell the jury that their business will be to 
hear the medical evidence and to bring in a verdict 
immediately in accordance with that evidence. I shall 
disallow all questions.” 

One jury protested. The foreman refused to bring in 
any verdict at all. 

** Very good,”? said the coroner. ‘‘ Then I beg to 
inform you, Mr Foreman and gentlemen of the jury, 
that under the Defence of the Realm Act I have power to 
supersede your functions, and to enter a verdict accord- 
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ing to the evidence which has been Jaid before the Court 
as if it had been the verdict of you all.”? 

The foreman and jury collapsed and accepted what they 
could net avoid. But the rumours that got abroad of all 
this, added to the known fact that the terror was ignored 
in the Press, no doubt by official command, increased the 
panic that was now arising, and gave it a new direction. 
Clearly, people reasoned, these Government restrictions 
and prohibitions could only refer to the war, to some 
great danger in connexion with the war. And that being 
80, it followed that the outrages which must be kept so 
secret were the work of the enemy, that is of conccaled 
German agents, 


IV 


Ir is time, I think, for me to make one point clear. I 
began this history with certain references to an extra- 
ordinary accident to an airman whose machine fell to the 
ground after collision with a huge flock of pigeons; and 
then to an explosion in a northern munition factory, an 
explosion, as I noted, of a very singular kind. Then I 
deserted the neighbourhood of London, and the northern 
district, and dwelt on a mysterious and terrible series of 
events which occurred in the summer of 1915 in a Welsh 
eounty, which I have named, for convenience, Meirion. 
Well, let it be understood at once that al) this detail 
that I have given about the occurrences in Meirion does 
not imply that the county in the far west was alone or 
especially afflicted by the terror that was over the land. 
They tell me that in the villages about Dartmooor the 
stout Devonshire hearts sank as men’s hearts used to 
sink in the time of plague and pestilence. There was 
horror, too, about the Norfolk Broads, and far up by 
Perth no one would venture on the path that leads by 
Scone to the wooded heights above the Tay. And in the 
industrial districts : I met a man by chance one day in an 
odd London corner who spoke with horror of what a 
friend had told him. 
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“* * Ask no questions, Ned,’ he says to me, ‘ but I tell 
yow a’ was in Bairnigan t’other day, and a’ met a pal 
who’d seen three hundred coffins going out of a works 
not far from there.’ ”’ 

And then the ship that hovered outside the mouth of 
the Thames with all sails set and beat to and fro in the 
wind, and never answered any hail, and showed no light | 
The forts shot at her and brought down one of the masts, 
but she went suddenly about with a change of wind 
under what sail still stood, and then veered down 
Channel, and drove ashore at last on the sandbanks and 
pinewoods of Arcachon, and not a man alive on her, but 
only rattling heaps of bones! That last voyaye of the 
Semiramis would be something horribly worth telling; 
but I only heard it at a distance as a yarn, and only 
believed it because it squared with other things that I 
knew for certain. 

This, then, is my point; I have written of the terror 
as it fell on Meirion, simply because I have had oppor- 
tunities of getting close there to what really happened. 
Third or fourth or fifth hand in the other places; but 
round about Porth and Merthyr Tegveth I have spoken 
with people who have seen the tracks of the terror with 
their own eyes. 

Well, I have said that the people of that far western 
county realized, not only that death was abroad in their 
quiet lanes and on their peaceful hills, but that for some 
reason it was to be kept all secret. Newspapers might 
not print any news of it, the very juries summoned ta 
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investigate it were allowed to investigate nothing. And 
so they concluded that this veil of secrecy must somehow 
be connected with the war; and from this position it 
was not a long way to a further inference: that the 
murderers of innocent men and women and children were 
either Germans or agents of Germany. It »would be just 
like the Huns, everybody agreed, to think out such a 
devilish scheme as this; and they always thought out 
their schemes beforehand. They hoped to seize Paris in 
a few weeks, but when they were heaten on the Marne 
they had their trenches on the Aisne ready to fall back 
on; it had all been prepared yeurs before the war. And 
s0, no doubt, they had devised this terrible plan against 
England in case they could not beat us in open fight : 
there were people ready, very likely, all over the country, 
who were prepared to murder and destray everywhere as 
soon as they got the word. In this way the Germans 
intended to sow terror throughout England and fill our 
hearts with panic and dismay, hoping so to weaken their 
enemy at home that he would lose all heart over the war 
abroad. It was the Zeppelin notion, in another form; 
they were committing these horrible and mysterious out- 
rages thinking that we should be frightened out of our 
wits, 

It all seemed plausible enough; Germany had by this 
time perpetrated so many horrors and had so excelled in 
devilish ingenuities that no abomination seemed too 
abominable to be probable, or too ingeniously wicked to 
be beyond the tortuous malice of the Huy, But then 
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came the questions as to who the agents of this terrible 
design were, as to where they lived, as to how they 
contrived to move unseen from field to field, from lane 
to lane. All sorts of fantastic attempts were made to 
answer these questions; but it was felt that they re- 
mained unanswered. Some suggested that the murderers 
landed from submarines, or flew from hiding places on 
the West Coast of Ireland, coming and going by night; 
but there were seen to be flagrant impossibilities in both 
these suggestions. Everybody agreed that the evil work 
was no doubt the work of Germany; but nobody could 
begin to guess how it was done. Somebody at the Club 
asked Remnant for his theory. 

** My theory,”’ said that ingenious person, ** is that 
human progress is simply a long march from one incon- 
ceivable to another. Look at that airship of ours that 
came over Porth yesterday; ten years ago that would 
have been an inconceivable sight. Take the steam 
enpine, take printing, take the theory of gravitation : 
they were all inconceivable till somebody thought of 
them. So it is. no doubt, with this infernal dudgery that 
we’re talking about: the Huns have found it out, and 
we haven’t; and there you are. We can’t conceive how 
these poor people have been murdered, because the 
method’s inconceivable to us.’’ 

The club listened with some awe to this high argument. 
After Remnant had gone, one member said : 

** Wonderful man, that.’? ‘* Yes,’? said Dr. Lewis. 


“* He was asked whether he knew sometbing. And his 
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reply really amounted to ‘ No, I don’t.? But TI have 
never heard it better put.” 


It was, I suppose, at about this time when the people 
were puzzling their heads as to the secret method used 
by the Germans or their agents to accomplish their crimes 
that a very singular circumstance became known to a 
few of the Porth people. It related to the murder of the 
Williams family on the Highway in front of their cottage 
door. I do not know that I have made it plain that 
the old Roman road called the Highway follows the 
course of a long, steep hill that goes steadily westward 
till it slants down and droops towards the sea. On 
either side of the road the ground falls away, here into 
deep shadowy woods, here to high pastures, now and 
again into a field of corn, but for the most part into the 
wild and broken land that is characteristic of Arfon. 
The fields are long and narrow, stretching up the steep 
hillside; they fall into sudden dips and hollows, a well 
springs up in the midst of one and a grove of ash and 
thorn bends over it, shading it; and beneath it the 
ground is thick with reeds and rushes. And then may 
come ou either side of such a field territories glistening 
with the deep growth of bracken, and rough with gorse 
and rugged with thickets of blackthorm, green lichen 
hanging strangely from the branches; such are the lands 
on either side of the Highway. 

Now on the lower slopes of it, beneath the Williams’s 
enttage, some three or four fields down the hill, there is 
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a military camp. The place has been used as a camp for 
many years, and lately the site has been extended and 
huts have been erected. But a considerable number of 
the men were under canvas here in the summer of 1915. 

On the night of the Highway murder this camp, as it 
appeared afterwards, was the scene of the extraordinary 
panic of the horses. 


A good many men in the camp were asleep in their 
tents soon after 9.30, when the Last Post was sounded. 
They woke up in panic. There was a thundering sound 
on the steep hillside above them, and down upon the 
tents came half a dozen horses, mad with fright, 
trampling the canvas, trampling the men, bruising 
dozens of them and killing two, 

Everything was in wild confusion, men groaning and 
screaming in the darkness, struggling with the canvas 
and the twisted ropes, shouting out, some of them, raw 
lads enough, thut the Germans had landed, others wiping 
the blood from their eyes, a few, roused suddenly from 
heavy sleep, hitting out at one another, officers coming 
up at the double roaring out orders to the sergeants, a 
party of soldiers who were just returning to camp from 
the village seized with fright at what they could scarcely 
see or distinguish, at the wildness of the shouting and 
cursing and groaning that they could not understand, 
bolting out of the camp again and racing for their lives 
back to the village : everything in the maddest confusion 


of wild disorder. 
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Some of the men had seen the horses galloping down 
the hill as if terror itself was driving them. They 
scattered off into the darkness, and somehow or another 
found their way back in the night to their pasture above 
the camp. They were grazing there peacefully in the 
morning, and the only sign of the panic of the night 
before was the mud they had scattered al! over them- 
selves as they pelted through a patch of wet ground. The 
farmer said they were as quiet a lot as any in Meirion; 
he could make nothing of it. 

“* Indeed,”’ he said, ‘‘ I believe they must have seen 
the devil himself to be in such a fright as that: save the 
people |” 

Now all this was kept as quiet as might be at the 
time when it happened; it became known to the men of 
the Porth Club in the days when they were discussing 
the difficult question of the German outrages, as the 
murders were commonly called. And this wild stampede 
of the farm horses was held by some to be evidence of 
the extraordinary and unheard-of character of the dread- 
ful agency that was at work. One of the members of 
the club had been told by an officer who was im the camp 
at the time of the panic that the horses that came charg- 
ing down were in a perfect fury of fright, that he had 
never seen horses in such a state, and so there was end- 
less speculation as to the nature of the sight or the sound 
that had driven half a dozen quiet beasts into raging 
madness. 

Then, in the middle of this talk, two or three other 
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incidents, quite as odd and incomprehensible, came to 
be known, borne on chance trickles of gossip that came 
into the towns from outland farms, or were carried by 
cottagers tramping into Porth on market-day with a fowl 
or two and eggs and garden stuff; scraps and fragments 
of talk gathered by servants from the country [folk and 
repeated to their mistresses. And in such ways it came 
out that up at Plas Newydd there had been a terrible 
business over swarming the bees; they had turned as wild 
as Wasps and much more savage. They had come about 
the people who were taking the swarm like a cloud. They 
settled on one man’s face so that you could not see the 
fiesh for the bees crawling all over it, and they had 
stung him so badly that the doctor did not know whether 
he would get over it, and they had chased a girl who had 
come cut to see the swarming, and settled on her and 
stung her to death. Then they had gone off to a brake 
below the farm and got into a hollow tree there, and it 
was not safe to zo near it, for they would come ont at 
you by day or by night. 

And much ‘the same thing had happened, it seemed, 
at three or four farms and cottages where bees were kept. 
And there were stories, hardly so clear or so credible, of 
sheep dogs, mild and trusted beasts, turning as savuge as 
wolves and injuring the farm boys in a horrible manner — 
In one case it was said with fata] results. It wus certainly 
true that old Mrs Owen’s favourite Brahma-Dorking cock 
had gone mad; she came into Porth one Saturday morn- 
ing with her face and her neck ail bound up and plastered. 
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She had gone out to her bit of a field to feed the poultry 
the night before, and the bird had flown at her and 
attacked her most savagely, inflicting some very nasty 
wounds before she could beat it off. 

** There was a stake handy, lucky for me,” she said, 
“‘ and I did beat him and beat him till the life was out 
of him. But what is come to the world, whatever? ” 


Now Remnant, the man of theories, was also a man of 
extreme leisure. It was understood that he had suc- 
ceeded to ample means when he was quite a young man, 
and after tasting the savours of the law, as it were, for 
half a dozen terms at the board of the Middle Temple, 
he had decided that it would be senseless to bother him- 
self with passing examinations for a profession which he 
had not the faintest intention of practising. So he turned 
a deaf ear to the call of ‘* Manger ”’ ringing through the 
Temple Courts, and set himself out to potter amiably 
through the world. He had pottered ail over Europe, he 
had looked at Africa, and had even put his head in at the 
door of the East, on a trip which included the Greek isles 
and Constantinople. Now, getting into the middle fifties, 
he had settled at Porth for the sake, as he said, of the 
Gulf Stream and the fuchsia hedges, and pottered over 
his books and his theories and the locai gossip. He was 
no more brutal than the genera] public, which revels in 
the details of mysterious crime; but it must be said that 
the terror, black though it was, was a boon to him. He 
peered and investigated and poked about with the relish 
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of a man to whose life a new zest has been added. He 
listened attentively to the strange tales of bees and dogs 
and poultry that came into Porth with the country 
baskets of butter, rabbits, and preen peas; and he 
evolved at last a most extraordinary theory. 

Full of this discovery, as he thought it, he went one 
ni¢ht to see Dr. Lewis and take his view of the matter. 

‘* | want to talk to you,’ said Remnant to the doctor, 
““ about what I have called, provisionally, the Z Ray.” 


¥ 


Dr. Lewts, smiling indulgently, and quite prepared for 
some monstrous piece of theorizing, led Remnant into 
the room that overlooked the terraced garden and the 
sea. 

The doctor’s house, though it was only a ten minutes’ 
walk from the centre of the town, seemed remote from all 
other habitations. The drive to it from the road came 
through a deep prove of trees and a dense shrubhery, 
trees were about the house on either side, mingling with 
neighbouring groves, and below, the garden fell down, 
terrace by green terrace, to wild growth, a twisted path 
amongst red rocks, and at last to the yellow sand of a 
little cove. The room to which the doctor took Remnant 
Jooked over these terraces and across the water to the 
dim boundaries of the bay. It had French windows 
that were thrown wide open, and the two men sat in the 
soft light of the Jamp---this was bcfore the days of 
severe lighting regulations in the far west—and enjoyed 
the sweet odours and the sweet vision of the summer 
evening. Then Remnant began : 

** 1 suppose, Lewis, you’ve heard these extraordinary 
stones of bees and dogs and things that have been gomg 
about lately? ”’ 
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** Certainly I have heard them. I was called in at Plas 
Newydd, and treated Thomas Trevor, who's only just out 
of danger, by the way. I certified for the poor child, 
Mary Trevor, She was dying when J got to the place. 
There was no doubt she was stung to death by bees, and 
I believe there were other very similar cases at Llan- 
tamam and Morwen; none fatal, I think. What about 
them? *’ 

** Well : then there are the stories of good-tempered old 
bheepdogs turning wicked and * savaging ” children? ”* 

** Quite so. I haven't seen any of these cases pro- 
fessionally; but i believe the stories are saceurate 
enough.” 

“* And the old woman assaulted by her own poultry? ’* 

“© That’s perfectly true. Her daughter put some stuff 
of their own concoction on her face and neck, and then 
she came to me. The wounds seemed going all right, so 
I told her to continue the treatment, whatever it might 
be,?? 

“Very good,” said Mr Remnant. He spoke now with 
an italic impressiveness. ‘* Don’t you see the link 
between all this and the horrible things that have been 
happening about here for the lost month? ’’ 

Lewis stared at Remnant in amazement. He lifted his 
red eyebrows and lowered them in a kind of scowl. His 
speech showed traces of his native accent. 

* Great burning! ’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ What on earth 
Bre you getting at now? It is madness. Lo you mean 
to tell me that you think there is some connexion between 
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a swarm or two of bees that have turned nasty, a cross 
dog, and a wicked old barn-door cock and these poor 
people that have been pitched over the cliffs and 
hammered to death on the road? There’s no sense in it, 
you know.”? 

‘“T am strongly inclined to believe that there is a 
sreat deal of sense in it,”’ replied Remnant with extreme 
calmness. ‘* Look here, Lewis, I saw you grinning the 
other day at the club when I was telling the fellows that 
in my opinion all these outrages had been committed, 
certainly by the Germans, but by some method of which 
we have no conception. But what I meant to say when 
I talked about inconceivables was just this: that the 
Williams’s and the rest of them have been killed in some 
way that’s not in theory at all, not in our theory, at all 
events, some way we’ve not contemplated, not thought of 
for an instant. Do you see my point? ” 

‘Well, in a sort of way. You mean there’s an 
absolute originality in the method? I suppose that is so. 
But what next? ” 

Remnant seemed to hesitate, partly from a sense of 
the portentous nature of what he was about to say, partly 
from a sort of half-unwillingness to part with so profound 
a secret. 

“« Well,” he said, “ you will allow that we have two 
sets of phenomena of a very extraordinary kind occurring 
at the same time. Don’t you think that it’s only reason- 
able to connect the two sets with one another? ” 

‘So the philosopher of Tenterden steeple and the 
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Goodwin Sands thought, certainly,” said Lewis. “ But 
what is the connexion? Those poor folks on the High- 
way weren’t stung by bees or worried by a doe. And 
horses don’t throw people over cliffs or stifle them in 
marshes,”’ 

‘“No; I never meant to suggest anything so absurd. 
It is evident to me that in all these cases of animals turn- 
ing suddenly savage the cause has been terror, panic, 
fear. The horses that went charging into the camp were 
mad with fright, we know. And I say that in the other 
instances we have been discussing the cause was the same. 
The creatures were exposed to an infection of fear, and a 
frightened beast or bird or insect uses its weapons, what- 
ever they may be. If, for example, there had been any- 
body with those horses when they tock their panic they 
would have lashed out at him with their heels.” 

‘“* Yes, I dare say that that is so. Well.” 

** Well; my belief is that the Germans have made an 
extraordinary discovery. I have called it ihe 4 Ray. 
You knew that the ether is merely an hypothesis; we 
have to suppose that it’s there to account for the passage 
of the Marconi current from one place to another, Now, 
suppose that there is psychic xther as well as a material 
wther, suppose that it is possible to direct irresistable 
impulses across this medium, suppose that these impulses 
are towards murder or suicide; then ] think that you 
have an explanation of the terrible series of events that 
have been happening in Meirion for the last few weeks. 
And it is quite clear to my mind that the horses and the 
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other creatures have been exposed to this Z Ray, and 
that it has produced on them the effect of terror, with 
ferocity as the result of terror. Now what do you say to 
that? Telepathy, you know, is well established; so is 
hypnotic suggestion. You have only to look in the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica ” to see that, and suggestion is 
so strong in some cases as to be an irresistible imperative. 
Now don’t you feel that putting telepathy and suggestion 
together, as it were, you have more than the elements of 
what I call the Z Ray? I feel myself that I have more 
to go on in making my hypothesis than the inventor of 
the steam-engine had in making his hypothesis when he 
suw the lid of the kettle bobbing up and dawn. What 
do you say?” 

Dr. Lewis made no answer. He was watching the 
growth of a new, unknown tree in his garden. 


The doctor made no answer to Remnant’s question. 
For one thing, Remnant was profuse in his eloguence— 
he has been rigidly condensed in this history—and Lewis 
was tired of the sound of his voice. For another thing, 
he found the Z Ray theory almost too extravagant to 
be bearable, wild enough to tear patience to tatters. 
And then as the tedious argument continued Lewis 
became conscious that there was something strange about 
the night, 

It was a dark summer night. The moon was old and 
faint, above the Dragon’s Head across the bay, und the 
air was very still, It was so still that Lewis had noted 
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that not a leaf stirred on the very tip of a high tree that 
stood out against the sky; and yet he knew that he was 
listening to some sound that he could not determine or 
define. Jt was not the wind in the leaves, it was not 
the gentle wash of the water of the sea against the rocks; 
that latter sound he could distinguish quite easily. But 
there was something else. It was scarcely a sound; it 
was as if the air itself trembled and fluttered, as the 
air trembles in a church when they open the great pedal 
pipes of the organ. 

The doctor listened intently. It was not an illusion, 
the sound was not in his own head, as he had suspected 
for a moment; but for the life of him he could not make 
out whence it came or what it was. He gazed down 
into the night over the terraces of his garden, now sweet 
with the scent of the flowers of the night; tried to peer 
over the tree-tops across the sea tuwards the Dragon’s 
Head. It struck him suddenly that this strange fluttering 
v-bration of the air might be the noise of a distant aero- 
plane or airship; there was not the usual droning hum, 
but this sound might be caused by a new type of engine. 
A new type of engine? Possibly it was an enemy airship; 
their range, it had been said, was getting longer; and 
Lewis was just going to call Remnant’s attention to the 
sound, to its possible cause, and to the possible danger 
that might be hovering over them, when he saw some- 
thing that caught his breath and his heart with wild 
amazement and a touch of terror, 


He had been staring upward into the sky, and, about 
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to speak to Remnant, he had let his eyes drop for an 
instant. He looked down towards the trees in the 
garden, and saw with utter astonishment that one had 
changed its shape in the few hours that had passed since 
the setting of the sun. There was a thick grove of ilexes 
bordering the lowest terrace, and above them rose one 
tall pine, spreading its head of sparse, dark branches 
dark apainst the sky. 

As Lewis glanced down over the terraces he saw that 
the tall pine tree was no longer there. In its place there 
rose above the ilexes what might have been a greater 
ilex ; there was the blackness of a dense growth of foliage 
rising like a broad and far-spreading and rounded cloud 
over the lesser trees. 

Here, then was a sight wholly incredible, impossible. 
It is doubtful whether the process of the human mind in 
such a case has ever been analysed and registered; it is 
doubtful whether it ever can be registered. It is hardly 
fair to bring in the mathematician, since he deals with 
absojute truth (so far as mortality can conceive absolute 
truth); but how would a mathematician feel if he were 
suddenly confronted with a two-sided triangle; I suppose 
he would instantly become a raging madman; and Lewis, 
staring wide-eyed and wild-eyed at a dark and spreading 
tree which his own experience informed him was not there, 
felt for an instant that shock which should affront us all 
when we first realize the intolerable antinomy of Achilles 
and the Tortoise. Common sense tells us that Achilles 
will flash past the tortoise almost with the speed of the 
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lightning ; the inflexible truth of mathematics assures us 
that till the earth boils and the heavens cease to endure 
the Tortoise must still be in advance; and thereupon we 
should, in common decency, go mad. We do not go mad, 
because, by special grace, we are certified that, in the 
final court of appeal, all science is a Lie, even the highest 
science of all; and so we simply grin at Achilles and the 
Tortoise as we grin at Darwin, deride Huxley, and laugh 
at Herbert Spencer. 

Dr. Lewis did not grin. He glared into the dimness 
of the night, at the preat spreading tree that he knew 
could not be there. And as he gazed he saw that what 
at first appeared the dense blackness of foliage was fretted 
and starred with wonderful appearances of lights and 
colours. 

Afterwards he said to me: ‘1 remember thinking to 
myself : ‘ Look here, I am not delirious; my temperature 
is perfectly normal. I am not drunk; I only had a pint 
of Graves with my dinner, over three hours ago. I have 
not eaten any poisonous fungus; I have not taken 
Ankeclonium Lewinii experimentally. So, now then! 
What is happening? ” 

The night had gloomed over; clouds obseured the faint 
moon and the misty stars. Lewis rose, with some kind 
of warning and inhibiting gesture to Remnant, who, he 
was conscious was gaping at him in astonishment. He 
walked to the open French window, and took a pace for- 
ward on to the path outside, and looked, very intently, 
at the dark shape of the tree, down below the sloping 
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garden, above the washing of the waves. He shaded the 
light of the lamp behind him by holding his hands on each 
side of his eyes. 

The mass of the tree—the tree that couldn’t be there— 
stood out against the sky, but not so clearly, now that 
the clouds had rolled up. Its edges, the limits of its 
leafage, were not so distinct. Lewis thought that he 
could detect some sort of quivering movement in it; 
though the air was at a dead calm. It was a night on 
which one might hold up a lighted match and watch it 
burn without any wavering or inclination of the flame. 

** You know,” said Lewis, *‘ how a bit of burnt paper 
will sometimes hang over the coals before it goes up the 
chimney, and little worms of fire will shoot through it. 
It was like that, if you should be standing some distance 
away. Just threads and hairs of yellow light I saw, and 
specks and sparks of fire, and then a twinkling of a ruby 
no bigger than 4 pin point, and a green wandering in the 
black, as if an emerald were crawling, and then little 
veins of deep blue. ‘ Woe is me!’ I said to myself in 
Welsh, ‘ What is all this colour and bumimg?’ 

‘* And, then, at that very moment there came a 
thundering rap at the door of the room inside, and there 
was my man telling me that I was wanted directly up at 
the Garth, as old Mr Trevor Wilhams had been taken 
very bad. I knew his heart was not worth much, so I 
had to go off directly, and leave Remnant to make what 
he could of it all.” 
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Dr, Lewis was kept some time at the Garth. It was 
past twelve when he got back to his house. He went 
quickly to the room that overlocked the garden and the 
sea and threw open the French window and peered into 
the darkness. There, dim indeed against the dim sky but 
unmistakable, was the tall pine with its sparse branches, 
high above the dense growth of the ilex trees. The 
strange boughs which had amazed him had vanished; 
there was no appearance now of colours or of 
fires. 

He drew his chair up to the open window and sat 
there gazing and wondering far into the night, till bright- 
hess came upon the sea and sky, and the forms of the 
trees in the garden grew clear and evident. He went up 
to his bed at last filled with a great perplexity, still 
asking questions to which there was no answer. 

The doctor did not say anything about the strange tree 
to Remnant. When they next met, Lewis said that he 
had thought there was 4 man hiding amongst the bushes 
—this in explanation of that warning gesture he had 
used, and of his going out into the garden and staring 
into the night. He concealed the truth because he 


dreaded the Remnant doctrine that would undoubtedly 
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be produced ; indeed, he hoped that he had heard the last 
of the theory of the Z Ray. But Remnant firmly re- 
opened this subject, 

“We were interrupted just as I was putting my case 
to you,” he said. ‘* And to sum it all up, it amounts 
to this : that the Huns have made one of the great leaps 
of science. They are sending ‘ suggestions’ (which 
amount to irresistible commands) over here, and the 
persons affected are seized with suicidal or homicidal 
mania. The people who were killed by falling over the 
cliffs or into the quarry probably committed suicide; and 
s0 with the man and the boy who were found in the bog. 
As to the Highway case, you remember that Thomas 
Evans said that he had stopped and talked to Williums 
on the night of the murder. In my opinion Evans was 
the murderer. He came under the influence of the Ray, 
become a homicidal maniac in an instant, snatched 
Williams’s spade from his hand and killed him and the 
others.” 

** The bodies were found by me on the road.” 

** It is possible that the first impact of the Ray pro- 
duces violent nervous excitement, which would manifest 
itself externally. Williams might have called to his wife 
to come and sce what was the matter with Evans. The 
children would naturally follow their mother. It seems 
to me simple. And us for the animals—the horses, dogs, 
and so forth, they as I say, were no doubt panic-stricken 
by the Ray, and hence driven to frenzy.”’ 

** Why should Evans have murdered Williams instead 
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of Williams murdering Evans? Why should the impact 
of the Ray affect one and not the other? ” 

““ Why does one man react violently to a certain drug, 
while it makes no impression on another man? Why is 
A able to drink a bottle of whisky and remain sober, 
while B is turned into something very like a lunatic after 
he has drunk three glasses? *? 

** It is a question of idiosyncrasy,’’ said the doctor. 

** Is idiosyncrasy Greek for ‘ 1 don’t know ’? ” asked 
Remnant, 

** Not at all,’’ said Lewis, smiling blandly. ‘* I mean 
that in some diatheses whisky—as you have mentioned 
whisky—appeurs not to be pathogenic, or at all events 
not immediately pathogenic. In other cases, as you very 
justly observed, there seems to be a very marked cachexia 
associated with “he exhibition of the spirit in question, 
even in compara.ively small doses.” 

Under this cloud of professiona] verbiage Lewis escaped 
from the Club and from Remnant. He did not want to 
hear any more about that dreadful Ray, because he felt 
sure that the Ray was all nonsense. But asking himself 
why he felt this certitude in the matter he had to confess 
that he didn’t know. An aeroplane he reflected, was all 
nonsense before it was made; and he remembered talk- 
ing in the early ‘nineties to a friend of his about the 
newly discovered X Rays. The friend laughed incredu- 
lously, evidently didn’t believe a word of it, till Lewis 
told him that there was an article on the subject in the 


current number of the Saturday Review; whereupon the 
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unbeliever said, “‘ Oh, is that so? Oh, really, I see,” 
and was converted to the X Ray faith on the spot, Lewis, 
remembering this talk, marvelled at the strange processes 
of the human mind, its iJlogical and yet all-compelling 
ergos, and wondered whether he himself was only wait- 
ing for an article on the Z Ray in the Saturday Review to 
become a devout believer in the doctrine of Remnant. 
But he wondered with far more fervour as to the extra- 
ordinary thing he had seen in his own garden with his 
own eyes. The tree that changed all its shape for an hour 
or two of the night, the growth of strange boughs, the 
apparition of secret fires among them, the sparkling of 
emerald and ruby lights : how could one fail to be afraid 
with great amazement at the thought of such a mystery? 


Dr. Lewis’s thoughts were distracted from the 
incredible adventure of the tree by the visit of his sister 
and her husband. Mr and Mrs Merritt lived in a well- 
known manufacturing town of the Midlands, which was 
now, of course, a centre of munition work. On the day 
of their arrival at Porth, Mrs Merritt, who was tired after 
the long, hot journey, went to bed early, and Merritt and 
Lewis went into the room by the garden for their talk and 
tobacco, They spoke of the year that had passed since 
their last meeting, of the weary dragging of the war, of 
friends that had perished in it, of the hopelessness of an 
early ending of al] this misery. Lewis said nothing of 
the terror that was on the land. One does not greet a 
tired man who is come to a quiet, sunny place for relief 
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from black smoke and work and worry with a tale of 
horror. Indeed, the doctor saw that his brother-in-law 
looked far from well. And he seemed ‘f jumpy *; there 
Was an occasional twitch of his mouth that Lewis did not 
like at all. 

“< Well,’’ said the doctor, after an interval of silence 
and port wine, ‘‘ I am glad to see you here again. Porth 
always suits you. I don’t think you’re looking quite up 
to your usual form. But three weeks of Meirion air will 
do wonders.”’ 

** Well, I hope it will,”? said the other. ‘‘ I am not up 
to the mark. Things are not going well at Midlingham.”’ 

** Business is al] right, isn’t ite ” 

“Yes, Business is all right. But there are other 
things that ure all wrong. We are living under a reign 
of terror. It comes to that.” 

‘* What on earth do you mean? ” 

“Well, 1 suppose 1 may tell you what I know. It’s 
not much, I didn’t dure write it. But do you know 
that at every one of the munition works in Midlingham 
and al! about it there’s a guard of soldiers with drawn 
bayonets and loaded rifles day and night? Men with 
bombs, too. And machine-guns at the big factories.’’ 

** German spies? *” 

‘You don’t want Lewis guns to fight spies with. Nor 
bombs. Nora platoon of men. I woke up last night. 
It was the machine-gun at Benington’s Army Motor 
Works. Firing like fury. And then bang! bang! bang! 
That was the hand bombs.” 
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** But what against? ”’ 

** Nobody knows.’’ 

‘Nobody knows what is happening,’’ Merritt repeated, 
and he went on to describe the bewilderment and terror 
that hung like a cloud over the great industrial city in 
the Midlands, how the feeling of concealment, of some 
intolerable secret danger that must not be named, was 
worst of ail. 

“A young fellow IJ know,’’ he said, “ was on short 
leave the other day from the front, and he spent it with 
his people at Belmont—that’s about four miles out of 
Midlingham, you know. ‘ Thank God,’ he said to me, 
‘lam going back to-morrow. It’s no good saying that 
the Wipers salient is nice, because it isn’t. But it’s a 
damned sight better than this. At the front you know’ 
what you’re up agamst, anyhow.’ At Midiingham every- 
body hus the feeling that we’re up against something 
awful und we don’t know what; it’s that that makes 
people inclined to whisper. There’s terror in the air,” 

Merritt made a sart of picture of the great town cower- 
ing in its fear of an unknown danger. 

‘* People are afraid to go about alone at nights in the 
outskirts. They make up parties at the stations to go 
home together if it’s anything like dark, or if there are 
any lonely hits on their way.’ 

‘“* But why? I don’t understand. What are they 
afraid of ? 

** Well, I told you about my being woke up the other 
night with the machine-guns at the motor works rattling 
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away, and the bombs exploding and making the most 
terrible noise. That sort of thing alarms one, you know. 
It’s only naturai.”’ 

‘“ Indeed, it must be very terrifying. You mean, 
then, there is o general nervousness about, a vague sort 
of apprehension that makes people inclined to herd 
together? *’ 

“ There’s that, and there’s more. People have gone 
out that have never come back. There were a couple 
of men in the train to Holme, arguing about the quickest 
way to get to Northend, a sort of outlying part of Holme 
where they both lived. They argued all the way out 
of Midlingham, one saying that the high road was the 
quickest though it was the longest way. ‘It’s the 
quickest going because it’s the cleanest going,’ he said. 

** Phe othe chap fancied a short cut across the fields, 
by the canal. ‘1t’s half the distance,’ he kept on. ‘Yes, 
if you don’t lose your way,’ said the other. Well, it 
appears they put an even half-crown on it, and each was 
to try his own way when they got out of the train. It 
was arranged that they were to meet at the * Waggon " 
in Northend. ‘I shall be at the ‘ Waggon ° first,’ said 
the man who believed in the short cut, and with that 
he climbed over the stile and made off across the fields. 
It wasn’t late enough to be really dark, and a lot of 
them thought he might win the stakes. But he never 
turned up at the ‘ Waggon ’--or anywhere else for the 
matter of that.’’ 

** What happened to himr ” 
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** He was found lying on his back in the middle of a 
field—some way from the path. He was dead. The 
doctors said he’d been suffocated. Nobody knows how. 
Then there have been other cases. We whisper about 
them at Midlingham, but we’re afraid to speak out.” 

Lewis was ruminating al] this profoundly. Terror in 
Meirion and terror far away in the heart of England ; but 
at Midlingham, so far as he could gather from these 
stories of soldiers on guard, of crackling machine-guns, it 
was a case of an organized attack on the munitioning of 
the army. He felt that he did not know enough to 
warrant his deciding that the terror of Meirion and of 
Stratiordshire were one. 

Then Merritt began again : 

** There’s a queer story going about, when the door’s 
shut and the curtain’s drawn, that is, as to a place right 
out in the country over the other side of Midlingham; 
on the opposite side to Dunwich. They’ve built one of 
the new factories out there, a great red brick town of 
sheds they tell me it is, with a tremendous chimney. It’s 
not been finished more than a month or six weeks, They 
plumped it down right in the middle of the fields, by 
the line, and they’re building huts for the workers as fast 
as they can, but up to the present the men are billeted all 
about, up and down the line. 

‘* About two hundred yards from this place there's 
an old footpath, leading from the station and the main 
road up to a small hamlet on the hillside. Part of the 
way this path goes by a pretty large wood, most of it 
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thick undergrowth. I should think there must be twenty 
acres of wood, more or less. As it happens, I used this 
path once long ago; and I can tell you it’s a black place 
of nights, 

** A man had to go this way one night. He got along 
all right till he came to the wood. And then he said his 
heart dropped out of his body. It was awful to hear the 
noises in that wood. Thousands of men were in it, he 
swears that. It was full of rustling, and pattering of feet 
trying to go dainty, and the crack of dead boughs lying 
on the ground as someone trod on them, and swishing of 
the grass, and some sort of chattering speech going on, 
that sounded, so he said, as if the dead sat in their bones 
and talked ! He ran for his life, anyhow ; across fields, over 
hedges, through brooks. He must have run, by his tale, 
ten miles oul of his way before he got home te his wife, 
and beat at dhe door, and broke in, and bolted it behind 
him.” 

‘¢ There is something rather alarming about any wood 
at night,’’ said Dr. Lewis. 

Merritt shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* People say that the Germans have landed, and that 
they are hiding in underground places all over the 
country.”? 
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Lewis gasped for a moment, silent in contemplation of 
the magnificence of rumour. The Germans already 
landed, hiding underground, stnking by night, secretly, 
terribly, at the power of England! Here was a concep- 
tion which made the myth of ‘* The Russians ”’ a paltry 
fable ; before which the Legend of Mons was an ineffectual 
thing. 

It was monstrous. And yet-— 

He looked steadily at Merritt; a square-headed, black- 
haired, solid sort of man. He had symptoms of nerves 
about him for the moment, certainly, but one could not 
wonder at that, whether the tales he told were true, or 
whether he merely believed them to be true. Lewis had 
known his brother-in-law for twenty years or more, and 
had always found him a sure man in his own small world. 
** But then,” said the doctor to himself, ** those men, 
if they once get out of the ring of that little world of 
theirs, they are lost. Those are the men that believed 
in Madame Blavatsky.” 

‘© Well,’’ he said, “ what do you think yourself? The 
Germans landed and hiding somewhere about the 
country : there’s something extravagant in the notion, 
isn’t there? 7? 

‘“©T don’t know what to think. You can’t get over 
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the facts. There are the soldiers with their rifles and 
their guns at the works all over Stratfordshire, and those 
guns go off. I told you I’d heard them. Then who are 
the soldiers shooting at? That’s what we ask ourselves 
at Midlingham.*’ 

** Quite so; I quite understand. It’s an extraordinary 
state of things.”’ 

** It’s more than extraordinary ; it’s an awful state of 
things. It’s the terror in the dark, and there’s nothing 
worse than that. As that young fellow I was telling you 
about said, ‘ At the front you do know what you’re up 
against.’ *’ 

** And people really believe that a number of Germans 
have somehow got over to England and have hid them- 
selves underground ? ” 

‘* People say they’ve got a new kind of poison-gas. 
Some think that they dig underground places and muke 
the gas there, and lead it by secret pipes into the shops; 
others say that they throw gas bombs into the factories. 
It must be worse than anything they’ve used in France, 
from what the authorities say.” 

‘* The authorities? Do they admit that there are 
Germans in hiding about Midlingham? ” 

‘No. They call it * explosions.’ But we know it 
isn’t explosions. We know in the Midlands what an 
explosion sounds like and Jooks like. And we know that 
the people killed in these ‘ explosions ’ are put into their 
coffins in the works. Their own relations are not allowed 
to see them.” 
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** And so you believe in the German theory? ” 

““1f I do, it’s because one must believe in something. 
Some say they’ve seen the gas. I heard that a man 
living in Dunwich saw it one night Jike a black cloud with 
sparks of fire in it floating over the tops of the trees by 
Dunwich Common.” 

The light of an ineffable amazement came into Lewis’s 
eyes. The night of Remnant’s visit, the trembling vibra- 
tion of the air, the dark tree that had grown in his garden 
since the setting of the sun, the strange leafage that was 
starred with burning, with emerald and ruby fires, and 
all vanished away when he returned from his visit to the 
Garth; and such a leafage had appeared as a burning 
cloud far in the heart of England: what intolerfBle 
mystery, what tremendous doom was signified in this? 
But one thing was clear and certain; that the terror of 
Meirion was ulso the terror of the Midlands. 

Lewis made up his mind most firmly that if possible 
all this should be kept from his brother-in-law. Merritt 
had come to Porth as to a city of refuge from the horrors 
of Midlingham; if it could be managed he should be 
spared the knowledge that the cloud of terror had gone 
before him and hung black over the western land. Lewis 
passed the pert and said in an even voice : 

“* Very strange, indeed; a black cloud with sparks of 
fire? ” 

‘“T can’t answer for it, you know; it’s only a 
rumour.’” 

‘* Just so; and you think or you’re inclined te think 
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that this and all the rest you’ve told me is to be put down 
to the hidden Germans? ”’ 

*" As I say; because one must think something.”’ 

““ 1 quite sce your point. No doubt, if it’s true, it’s 
the most awful blow that has ever been dealt at any 
nation in the whole history of man. The enemy 
established in our vitals! But is it possible, after all? 
How could it have been worked? ”’ 

Merritt told Lewis how it had been worked, or rather, 
how people said it had been worked. The idea, he said, 
was that this was a part, und a most important part, of 
the great German pilot to destroy England and the British 
Empire. 

The scheme had been prepared years azo, some thought 
soon after the Franco-Prussian War. Moltke had seen 
that the invasion of England (in the ordinary sense of 
the term invasion) presented very great difficulties. The 
matter was constantly in discussion in the inner military 
and high political circles, and the general trend of opinion 
in these quarters was that at the best, the invasion of 
England would involve Germany in the gravest difficul- 
ties, and leave France in the position of the tertius 
gandens, This was the state of affairs when a very high 
Prussian personage was approached by the Swedish pro- 
fessor, Huvelius. 

Thus Merritt, and here [ would say in parenthesis that 
this Huvelius was by al] accounts an extraordinary man. 
Considered personally and apart from his writings he 
would appear to have been a most amiable individual. 
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He was richer than the generality of Swedes, certainly far 
richer than the average university professor in Sweden. 
But his shabby, green frock-coat, and his battered, furry 
hat were notorious in the university town where he lived. 
No one laughed, because it was well known that Professor 
Huvelius spent every penny of his private means and a 
large portion of his official stipend on works of kindness 
and charity. He hid his head in a garret, some one said, 
in order that others might be able to swell on the first 
floor. It was told of him that he restricted himself to a 
diet of dry bread and coffee for a month, in omer that a 
poor woman of the streets, dying of consumption, might 
enjoy luxuries in hospital. 

And this was the man who wrote the treatise “‘ De 
Facinore Humano ’’; to prove the infinite corruption of 
the human race. 

Oddly enough, Professor Huvelius wrote the most 
eynical book in the world—Hobbes preaches rosy senti- 
mentalism in comparison——with the very highest motives. 
He held that a very large part of human misery, mis- 
adventure, and sorrow was due to the false convention 
that the heart of man was naturally and in the main well 
disposed and kindly, if not exactly righteous. ‘Murderers, 
thieves, assassins, violators, and all the host of the 
abominable,’’ he says in one passage, ‘* are created by 
the false pretence and foolish credence of human virtue. 
A lion in a cage is a fierce beast, indeed; but what will 
he be if we declare him to be a lamb and open the doors 
of his den? Who will be guilty of the deaths of the men, 
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women and children whom he will surely devour, save 
those who unlocked the cage? *’ And he goes on to show 
that kings and the rulers of the peoples could decrease 
the sum of human misery to a vast extent by acting on 
the doctrine of human wickedness. ‘* War,’’ he declares, 
““ which is one of the worst of evils, will always continue 
to exist. But a wise king will desire a brief war rather 
than u lenghty one, a short evil rather than a long evil. 
Aud this not from the benignity of his heart towards his 
enemies, for we have seen that the human heart is natur- 
ally malignant, but because he desires to conquer, and 
to conquer easily, without a great expenditure of men 
or of treasure, knowing that if he can accomplish this 
feat his people will love him and his crown will be secure. 
So he wil] wage brief victorious wars, and not only spare 
his own nation, but the nation of the enemy, since in a 
short war the loss is less on both sides than in a long war. 
And sc from evil will come pood.’”’ 

And how, asks Huvelius, are such wars to be wayed? 
The wise prince, he rep)hes, will begin by ussuming the 
enemy to be infinitely corruptible and infinitely stupid, 
sinte stupid-ty and corruption are the chief characteristics 
of man. So the prince will make himself friends in the 
very councils of bis enemy, and also amongst the popu- 
lace, bribing the weulthy by proffering to them the 
opportunity of still yreater wealth, and winning the poor 
by swelling words. ‘“* For, contrary to the common 
opinion, it is the wealthy who are greedy of wealth; while 
the populace are to be gained by talking to them about 
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liberty, their unknown god. And so much are they 
enchanted by the words liberty, freedom, and such like, 
that the wise can go to the poor, rob them of what little 
they have, dismiss them with a hearty kick, and win their 
hearts and their votes for ever, if only they will assure 
them that the treatment which they have received is 
ealled liberty.’? 

Guided by these principles, says Huvelius, the wise 
prince will entrench himself in the country that he desires 
to conquer; ‘*‘ nay, with but little trouble, he may 
actually and literally throw his garrisons into the heart 
of the enemy country before war has begun.” 

This 3s a lony and tiresome parenthesis; but it is neces- 
sary a8 explaining the long tale which Merritt told his 
brother-in-law, he huving received it from some magnate 
of the Midlands, who had travelled in Germany. It is 
probable that the story was suggested in the first place 
by the passave from Huvelius which I have just quoted. 

Merritt knew nothing of the rea] Huvelius, who was 
all but a saint; he thought of the Swedish professor as 
a monster of iniquity, ** worse,’? as he said, ‘* than 
Neech —meaning, no doubt, Nietzsche. 

So he told the story of how Huvelius had sold his plan 
to the Germans; a plan for filling England with German 
soldiers. Land was to be bought in certain suitable and 
well-considered places, Englishmen were to be bought 
as the apparent owners of such lands, and secret excava- 
tions were to be made, till the country was literally 
undermined. A subterrancan Germany, in fact, was to 
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be dug under selected districts of England; there were 
to be great caverns, underground citics, well drained, 
well ventilated, supplied with water, and in these places 
vast stores both of food and of munitions were to be 
accumulated, year after year, till *‘ the Day ’’ dawned. 
And then, warned in time, the secret. garrison would 
leave shops, hotels, offices, villas, and vanish under- 
ground, ready to beyvin their work of bleeding England at 
the heart. 

* That’s what Henson tuld me,” said Merritt at the 
end of his Jong story. ‘* Henson, head of the Buckley 
Iron and Steel Syndicate. He has been a Iot in 
Germany.”’ 

 Well,’? said Lewis, ‘‘ of course, it may be so. If 
it is so, it is terrible beyond words.”’ 

Indeed, he found something horribly pluusible in the 
story. It was an extraordinary plan, of course; an 
unheard of scheme; but it did not seem impossible, It 
was the Trojan Horse on a gigantic scale; indeed, he 
reflected, the story of the horse with the warriers con- 
cealed within it which was dragged into the heart of Troy 
hy the deluded Trojans themselves might be taken as a 
prophetic parable of what had happened to England— 
if Henson’s theory were well founded. And this theory 
certainly squared with what one had heard of German 
preparations in Belgium and in France : emplacements 
for guns ready for the invader, German manufactories 
which were really German forts on Belgian soil, the 
caverns by the Aisne made ready for the cannon; indeed, 
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Lewis thought he remembered something about suspicious 
concrete tennis-courts on the heights commanding 
London. But a German army hidden under English 
ground! It was a thought to chill the heart. 

And it seemed from that wonder of the burning tree, 
that the enemy mysteriously and terribly present at Mid- 
lingham, was present also in Meirion. Lewis, thinking 
of the country as he knew it, of its wild and desolate 
hillsides, its deep woods, its wastes and solitary places, 
could not but confess that no more fit region could be 
found for the deadly enterprise of secret men. Yet, he 
thought again, there was but little harm to be done in 
Meirion to the armies of England or to their munition- 
ment. They were working for panic terror? Possibly 
that might be so; but the camp under the Highway? 
That should be their first object, and no harm had been 
done there. 

Lewis did not know that since the panic of the horses 
men had died terribly in that camp; that it was now a 
fortified place, with a deep, broad trench, a thick tangle 
of savage barbed wire about it, and a machine-gun 
planted at each corner. 
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Mr Merritt began to pick up his health and spirits a 
good deal. For the first morning or two of his stay at 
the doctor’s he contented himself with a very comfortable 
deck chair close to the house, where he sat under the 
shade of an old mulberry tree beside his wife and 
watched the bright sunshine on the green lawns, on the 
creamy crests of the waves, on the headlands of that 
glorious coast, purple even from afar with the imperial 
glow of the heather, on the white farmhouses gleaming 
in the sunlight, high over the sea, far from any turmoil, 
from any troubling of men, 

The sun was hot, but the wind breathed all the while 
gently, incessantly, from the cast, and Merritt, who had 
come to this quiet place, not only from dismay, but 
from the stifling and oily airs of the smoky Midland 
town, suid that that cast wind, pure and clear and like 
well water from the rock, was new l\ife to him. He ate a 
capital] dinner at the end of his first day at Porth and 
took rosy views. As to what they had been talking 
about the night before, he said to Lewis, no doubt there 
must be trouble of some sort, and perhaps bad trouble ; 
still, Kitchener would soon put it all right. 


So things went on very well. Merritt began to stroll 
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about the garden, which was full of the comfortable 
spaces, proves, and surprises that only country gardens 
know. To the mght of one of the terraces he found an 
arbour or summer-house covered with white roses, and he 
was as pleased as if he had discovered the Pole. He spent 
a whole day there, smoking and lounging and reading a 
rubbishy sensational story, and declared that the Devon- 
shire roses had taken many years off his age. Then on 
the other side of the garden there was a filbert prove that 
he had never explored on any of his former visits; and 
again there was a find. Deep in the shadow of the filberts 
was a bubbling well, issuing from rocks, and all manner 
of green, dewy ferns growing about it and above it, and 
aon angelica springing beside it. Merritt knelt on his 
knees, and hollowed his hand and drank the well water. 
He said (over his port) that night that if all water were 
like the water of the filbert well the world would turn 
to teetotalism. It takes a townsman to relish the mani- 
fold and exquisite joys of the country. 

It was not till he began to venture abroad that Merritt 
found that something was lacking of the old rich peace 
that used to dwell in Meirion. He had a favourite walk 
which he never neglected, year after year. This walk led 
along the cliffs towards Meiros, and then one could turn 
inland and return to Porth by deep winding lanes that 
went over the Allt. So Merritt set out early one morning 
and got as far as a sentry-box at the foot of the path that 
led up to the cliff. There was a sentry pacing up and 
down in front of the box, and he called on Merritt to 
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produce his pass, or to turn back to the main road. 
Merritt was a good deal put out, and asked the doctor 
about this strict guard. And the doctor was surprised. 

*© T didn’t know they had put their bar up there,”’ he 
said. ‘* I suppose it’s wise. We are certainly in the far 
West here; still, the Germans might slip round and raid 
us and do a lot of damage just because Meirion is the last 
place we should expect them to po for.’’ 

*¢ But there are no fortifications, surely, on the cliff?’’ 

“© Oh, no; I never heard of anything of the kind 
there.” 

‘‘ Well, what’s the point of forbidding the public to go 
on the cliff, then? I can quite understand putting a 
sentry on the top to keep a look-out for the enemy. What 
I don't understund is a sentry at the bottom who can’t 
keep a look-out for anything, as he can’t see the sea. 
And why warn the public off the cliffs? [ couldn’t 
facilitate a German landing by standing on Pengarcg, 
even if I wanted to.” 

** It is curious,’? the doctor agreed. ‘f Some military 
reasons, I suppose.”’ 

He let the matter drop, perhaps because the matter 
did not affect him. People who live in the country all 
the year round, country doctors certainly, are little given 
to desultory walking in search of the picturesque. 

Lewis had no suspicion that sentries whose object was 
equally obscure were being dotted all over the country. 
There was a sentry, for example, by the quarry at Llan- 
fihangel, where the dead woman and the dead sheep had 
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been found some weeks before. The path by the quarry 
was used a good deal, and its closing would have incon- 
venienced the people of the neighbourhood very con- 
siderably. But the sentry had his box by the side of 
the track and had his orders to keep everybody strictly 
to the path, as if the quarry were a secret fort. 

It was not known till a month or two ago that one of 
these sentries was himself a victim of the terror, The 
men on duty at this place were given certain very strict 
orders, which from the nature of the case, must have 
seemed to them unreasonable. For old soldiers, orders 
are orders; but here was a young bank clerk, scarcely in 
training for a couple of months, who had not begun to 
appreciate the necessity of hard, literal obedience to an 
order which seemed to him meaningless. He found him- 
self on a remote and lonely hillside, he had not the 
faintest notion that his every movement was watched ; 
and he disobeyed a certain instruction that had been 
given him. The post was found deserted by the relief; 
the sentry’s dead body was found at the bottom of the 


quarry. 


This by the way; but Mr Merritt discovered again and 
again that things happened to hamper his walks and his 
wanderings. Two or three miles from Porth there is a 
great marsh made by the Afon river before it falls into 
the sea, and here Merritt had been accustomed to 
botanize mildly. He had learnt pretty accurately the 
causeways of solid ground that led through the sea of 
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swamp and ooze and soft yielding soil, and he set out one 
hot afternoon determined to make a thorough exploration 
of the marsh, and this time to find that rare Bog Bean, 
that he felt sure, must grow somewhere in its wide 
extent. 

He got into the by-road that skirts the marsh, and to 
the gate which he had always used for entrance. 

There was the scene as he had known it always, the 
rich growth of reeds and flags and rushes, the mild black 
cattle grazing on the * islands ”’ of firm turf, the scented 
procession of the meadowsweet, the royal glory of the 
loosestrife, flaming pennons, crimson and golden, of the 
giant dock. 

But they were bringing out a dead man’s body through 
the gate. 

A labouring man was holding open the gate on the 
marsh. Merritt, horrified, spoke to him and asked who it 
was, and how it had happened. 

** They do say he was a visitor at Porth. Somchow 
he has been drowned in the marsh, whatever.”’ 

** But it’s perfectly safe. I’ve been all over it a dozen 
times.”’ 

** Well, indeed, we did always think so. If you did ship 
by accident, like, and fall into the water, it was not so 
deep; it was easy enough to climb out again. And this 
gentleman was quite young, to look at him, poor man, 
and he has come to Meirion for his pleasure and holiday 
and found his death in it! ”* 


‘* Did he do it on purpose? Is it suicide? ”’ 
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*< They say he had no reasons to do that.’* 

Here the sergeant of police in charge of the party 
interposed, according to orders, which he himself did not 
understand. 

‘** A terrible thing, sir, to be sure, and a sad pity; and 
I am sure this is not the sort of sight you have come to 
see down in Meirion this beautiful summer. So don’t 
you think, sir, that it would be more pleasant like, if 
you would leave us to this sad business of ours? I have 
heard many gentlemen staying in Porth say that there is 
nothing to beat the view from the hill over there, not 
in the whole of Wales.” 

Everyone is polite in Meirion, but somehow Merritt 
understood that, in English, this speech meant ‘* move 
on.’ 


Merritt moved back to Porth—he was not in the 
humour for any idle, pleasurable strolling after so dread- 
ful a meeting with death. He made some inquiries in the 
town about the dead man, but nothing seemed known of 
him. 1t was said that he had been on his honeymoon, 
that he had been staying at the Porth Castle Hotel; but 
the people of the hotel declared that they had never heard 
of such a person. Merritt got the local paper at the end 
of the week; there was not a word in it of any fatal 
accident in the marsh. He met the sergeant of police in 
the street. That officer touched his helmet with the 
utmost politeness and a “‘ hope you are enjoying your- 
self, sir; indeed you do look a lot better already; ’’ but 
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as to the poor man who was found drowned or stifled in 
the marsh, he knew nothing. 

The next day Merntt made up his mind to go to the 
marsh to see whether he could find anything to account 
for so strange a death. What he found was a man with 
an armiet standing by the vate. The armlet had the 
letters “* C. W.” on it, which are understood to mean 
Coast Watcher. The Watcher said he had strict instruc- 
tions to keep everybody away from the marsh. Why? 
He didn’t know, but some said that the river was chang- 
ing its course since the new railway embankment was 
built, and the marsh had become dangerous to people who 
didn’t know it thoroughly. 

* Indeed, sir,’’ he added, “* it is part of my orders not 
to set foot on the other side of that gate myself, not for 
one scraf-end of a minute.” 

Merritt planced over the gate incredulously. = The 
marsh looked as it had always looked; there was plenty 
of sound, hard ground to walk on; he could see the track 
that he used to follow as firm asever. He did not believe 
in the story of the changing course of the river, and Lewis 
said he had never heard of anything of the kind. But 
Merritt had put the question in the middle of general 
conversation ; he had not led up to it from any discussion 
of the death in the marsh, and so the doctar was tuken 
unawares, If he had known of the connexion in 
Merritt’s mind between the alleged changing of the Afon’s 
course and the tragical event in the marsh, no doubt he 
would have confirmed the official explanation. He was, 
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above all things, anxious to prevent his sister and her 
husband from finding out that the invisible hand of 
terror that ruled at Midlingham was ruling also in 
Meirion. 

Lewis himself had little doubt that the man who was 
found dead in the marsh had been struck down by the 
secret agency, what ever it was, that had already accom- 
plished so much of evil; but it was a chief part of the 
terror that no one knew for certain that this or that par- 
ticular event was to be ascribed to it. People do occasion- 
ally fal} over cliffs through their own carelessness, and as 
the case of Garcia, the Spanish sailor, showed, cottagers 
and their wives and children are now and then the victims 
of savage and purposeless violence. Lewis had never 
wandered about the marsh himself; but Remnant had 
pottered round it and about it, and declared that the man 
who met his death there—his name was never known, in 
Porth at al] events—must either have committed suicide 
by deliberately lying prone in the ooze and stifling himself, 
or else must have been held down in it. There were no 
details available, so it was clear that the authorities had 
classified this death with the others; still, the man might 
have committed suicide, or he might bave had a sudden 
seizure and fallen in the slimy water face-downwards. 
And so on: it was possible to believe that case A or B or 
C was in the category of ordinary accidents or ordinary 
crimes. But it was not possible to believe that A and B 
and C were all in that category. And thus it was to the 
end, and thus it is now. We know that the terror reigned, 
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and how it reigned, but there were many dreadful events 
ascribed to its rule about which there must always be 
room for doubt, 

For example, there was the case of the Mary duu, the 
rowing-boat which came to grief in so stranve o manner, 
almost under Merritt’s eyes. In my opinion he was quite 
wrong in associating the sorry fate of the bout and her 
xecupants with a system of signalling by flashlights which 
ne detected or thought that he detected, on the after- 
qoon in which the Wary Ann was capsized. I believe his 
signalling theory to be all nonsense, in spite of the 
iaturalized German governess who was lodging with her 
smployers in the suspected house. But, on the other 
iand, there is no doubt in my own mind that the boat 
was overturned and those in it drowned by the work of 
whe terror. 


IX 


Ler it be noted carefully that so far Merritt had not the 
slightest suspicion that the terror of Midlingham was 
quick over Meirion. Lewis had watched and shepherded 
him carefully. He had let out no suspicion of what had 
happened in Meirion, and before taking his brother-in-law 
to the club he had passed round a hint among the 
members. He did not tell all the truth about Midling- 
ham—and here again is a point of interest, that as the 
terror deepened the general public co-operated 
voluntarily, and, one would say, almost subconsciously, 
with the authorities in concealing what they knew from 
one another—but he gave out a desirable portion of the 
truth : that his brother-in-law was ** nervy,’’ not by any 
means up to the mark, and that it was therefore desirable 
that he should be spared the knowledge of the intoler- 
able and tragic mysteries which were being enacted all 
about them. 

‘© He knows about that poor fellow whe was found in 
the marsh,’ said Lewis, ‘‘ and he has a kind of vague 
suspicion that there is something out of the common 
about the case; but no more than that.’’ 

‘© A clear case of suggested, or rather commanded 
suicide,’? sald Remnant. “I regard it as a strong con- 
firmation of my theory.”’ 
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** Perhaps so,” said the doctor, dreading lest he might 
have to hear about the Z Ray all over again. ‘* But 
please don’t let anything out to him; I want him to get 
built up thoroughly before he goes buck to Midlingham,”’ 

Then, on the other hand, Merritt was as still as death 
about the doings of the Midlands; he hated to think of 
them, much more to speak of them; and thus, as I| say, 
he and the men at the Porth Club kept their secrets from 
one another; and thus, from the beginning to the end of 
the terror, the links were not drawn together. In many 
cases, no doubt, A and B met every day and talked 
familiarly, it may be confidentially, on other matters of 
ali sorts, each having in his possession half of the truth, 
which he concealed from the other. So the two halves 
were never put together to make a whole. 

Mernitt, as the doctor guessed, had a kind of uneasy 
feeling—it scarecly amounted to a suspicion~-as to the 
business of the marsh; chiefly because he thought the 
official talk about the railway embankment and the course 
of the river rank nonsense. But finding that nothing more 
happened, he Jet the matter drop from his mind, and 
settled himself down to enjoy his holiday. 

He found to his delight that there were no sentries or 
watchers to hinder him from the approach to Lamac Bay, 
a delicious cove, a place where the ashgrove and the green 
meadow and the glistening bracken sloped gently down to 
red rocks and firm yellow sands. Merritt remembered a 
rock that formed a comfortuble seat, and here he estab- 
lished himself of a golden afternoon, and gazed at the 
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blue of the sea and the crimson bastions and bays of 
the coast as it bent inward to Sarnau and swept out 
again southward to the odd-shaped promontory called 
the Dragon’s Head. Merritt gazed on, amused by the 
antics of the porpoises who were tumbling and splashing 
and gambolling a little way out at sea, charmed by the 
pure and radiant air that was so different from the aily 
smoke that often stood for heaven at Midlingham, and 
charmed, too, by the white farmhouses dotted here and 
there on the heights of the curving coast. 

Then he noticed a little row-boat at about two hundred 
yards from the shore. There were two or three people 
aboard, he could not quite make out how many, and they 
seemed to be doing something with a Jine; they were no 
doubt fishing, and Merritt (who disliked fish) wondered 
how people could spoil such an afternoon, such a sea, 
such pellucid and radiant air by trying to catch white, 
flabby, offensive, evil-smelling creatures that would be 
excessively nasty when cooked. He puzzled over this 
problem and turned away from it to the contemplation 
of the crimson headlands. And then he says that he 
noticed that signalling was going on. Flashing lights of 
intense brilliance, he declares, were coming from one of 
those farms on the heights of the coast; it was as if 
white fire was spouting from it. Merritt was certain, as 
the light appeared and disappeared, that some message 
was being sent, and he regretted that he knew nothing 
of heliography. Three short flashes, a long and very 
brilliant flash, then two short flashes. Merritt fumbled ir 
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his pocket for pencil and paper so that he might record 
these signals, and, bringing his eyes down to the sea 
level, he became aware, with amazement and horror, that 
the boat had disappeared. All that he could see was 
some vague, dark object far to westwards, running out 
with the tide. 

Now it is certain, unfortunately, that the Mary Ann 
Was capsized and that two schoolboys and the sailor in 
charge were drowned. The bones of the boat were found 
amongst the rocks far along the coast, and the three 
bodies were also washed ashore. The sailor could not 
swim at all, the boys only a little, and it needs an excep- 
tionally fine swimmer to fight against the outward suck 
of the tide as it rushes past Pengareg Point. 

But I have no belief whatever in Merritt’s theory. He 
held (and still holds, for all I know}, that the flashes of 
light which he saw coming from Penyrhaut, the farm- 
house on the height, had some connexion with the disaster 
to the Mary Ann. When it was ascertained that a family 
Were spending their summer at the farm, and that the 
governess was a German, though a long naturalized 
German, Merritt could not see that there was anything 
left to argue about, though there might be many details 
to discover. But, in my opinion, all this was a mere 
mare’s nest; the flashes of brilliant light were caused, 
no doubt, by the sun lighting up one window of the farm- 
house after the other. 

Still, Merritt was convinced from the very first, even 


before the damning circumstance of the German 
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governess was brought to light; and on the evening of the 
disaster, as Lewis and he sat together after dinner, he 
was endeavouring to put what he called the common 
sense of the matter to the doctor. 

*“ Tf you hear a shot,’’ said Merritt, “* and you see a 
man fall, you know pretty well what killed him.” 

There was a flutter of wild wings in the room, A great 
moth beat to and fro and dashed itself madly against 
the ceiling, the walls, the glass bookcase. Then a 
sputtering sound, a momentary dimming of the lamp. 
The moth had succeeded in its mysterious quest. 

** Can you tell me,” said Lewis, as if he were answer- 
ing Merritt, ** why moths rush into the flame? * 


Lewis had put his question as to the strange habits of 
the common moth to Merritt with the deliberate intent 
of closing the debate on death by heliograph. The query 
was suggested, of course, by the incident of the moth in 
the Jamp, and Lewis thought that he had said, ‘* Oh, 
shut up! ’’ in a somewhat elegant manner. And, in fact 
Merritt looked dipnified, remained silent, and helped him- 
self to port. 

That was the end that the doctor had desired. He had 
no doubt in his own mind that the affair of the Mary Ann 
was but one more item in the long account of horrors 
that grew larger almost with every day; and he was in 
no humour to listen to wild and futile theories as to the 
manner in which the disaster had been accomplished. 
Here was a proof that the terror that was upon them 
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was mighty not only on the land but on the waters; for 
Lewis could not see that the boat could have been 
attacked by any ordinary means of destruction. From 
Merritt’s story, it must have been in shallow water, The 
shore of Larnac Bay shelves very gradually, and the 
Admiralty charts showed the depth of water two hundred 
yards out to be only two fathoms; this would be too 
shallow for a submarine, And it could not have been 
shelled, and it could not have been terpedoed; there was 
no explosion. The disaster might have been due to care- 
lessness ; boys, he considered, will play the fool anywhere, 
even in a boat; but he did not think so; the sailor would 
have stopped them. And, it may be mentioned, that the 
two boys were as a matter of fact extremely steady, 
sensible young fellows, not in the least likely to play 
foolish tricks of any kind. 

Lewis was immersed in these reflection, having suc- 
cessfully silenced his brother-in-law; be was trymg in 
vain to find some clue to the horrible enigma. The 
Midlingham theory of a concealed German force, hiding 
in places under the earth, was extravagant enough, and 
yet it seemed the only solution that approached plausi- 
bility ; but then again even a subterranean German host 
would hardly account for this wreckage of a boat, float- 
ing on a calm sea. And then what of the tree with the 
burning in it that had appeared in the garden there a few 
weeks ago, and the cloud with a burning in it that had 
shown over the trees of the Midland village? 

1 think I have already written something of the prob- 
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able emotions of the mathematician confronted suddenly 
with an undoubted two-sided triangle. I said, if I 
remember, that he would be forced, in decency, to go 
mad; and I believe that Lewis was very near to this 
point. He felt himself confronted with an intolerable 
problem that most instantly demanded solution, and yet, 
with the same breath, as it were, denied the possibility of 
there being any solution. People were being killed in an 
inscrutable manner by some inscrutable means, day after 
day, and one asked ‘‘ why ”? and ‘* how ’’; and there 
seemed no answer. In the Midlands, where every kind of 
munitionment was manufactured, the explanation of 
German agency was plausible; and even if the subter- 
ranean notion was to be rejected as savouring altogether 
too much of the fairy-tale, or rather of the sensational 
romance, yet it was possible that the backbone of the 
theory was true; the Germans might have planted their 
agents in some way or another in the midst of our 
factories. But here in Meirion, what serious effect could 
be produced by the casual and indiscriminate slaughter 
of a couple of schoolboys in a boat, of a harmless holiday- 
maker in a marsh? The creation of an atmosphere of 
terror and dismay? It was possible, of course, but it 
hardly seemed tolerable, in spite of the enormities of 
Louvain and of the Lusitanta, 

Into these meditations, and into the still dignified 
silence of Merritt broke the rap on the door of Lewis’s 
man and those words which harrass the ease of the 
country doctor when he tries to take any ease : ' You’re 
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wanted in the surgery, if you please, sir.” Lewis bustled 
out, and appeared no more that night. 


The doctor had been summoned to a little hamlet on the 
outskirts of Porth, separated from it by half a mile or 
three-quarters of road. One dignifies, indeed, this settle- 
ment without a name in calling it a hamlet; it was a mere 
row of four cottages, built about a hundred years ago for 
the accommodation of the workers in a quarry long since 
disused. In one of these cottages the doctor found a 
father and mother weeping and crying out to * doctor 
bach, doctor bach,” and two frightened children, and 
one little body, still and dead. It was the youngest of 
the three, httle Johnny, and he was dead. 

The doctor found that he child had been asphyxiated. 
He felt the clothes; they were dry; it was not a case 
of drowning. He looked at the neck; there was no mark- 
of strangling. He asked the father how it had happened, 
and father and mother, weeping most lamentably, 
declared they had no knowledge of how their child had 
been killed ; ‘* unless it was the People that had done it.”’ 
The Celtic fairies are still malignant. Lewis asked what 
had happened that evening; where had the child been? 

‘© Was he with his brother and sister? Don’t they 
know anything about it? ”’ 

Reduced into some sort of order from its original 
piteous confusion, this is the story that the doctor 
gathered. 

All three children had been well and happy through 
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the day. They had walked in with the mother, Mrs 
Roberts, to Porth on a marketing expedition in the 
afternoon; they had returned to the cottage, had had 
their tea, and afterwards played about on the road in 
front of the house. John Roberts had come home some- 
what late from his work, and it was after dusk when the 
family sat down to supper. Supper over, the three 
children went out again to play with other children from 
the cottape next door, Mrs Roberts telling them that they 
might have half an hour before going to bed. 

The two mothers came to the cottage gates at the 
same moment and called out to their children to come 
along and be quick about it. The two smal! families had 
been playing on the strip of turf across the road, just by 
the stile into the fields. The children ran across the road ; 
all of them except Johnnie Roberts. His brother Willie 
said that just as their mother called to them he heard 
Johnnie cry out : 

“Oh, what is that beautiful shiny thing over the 
stile ??? 


X 


THE little Roberts’s ran across the road, up the path, and 
into the lighted room. Then they noticed that Johnnie 
had not followed them. Mrs Roberts was doing some- 
thing in the back kitchen, and Mr Roberts had gone out 
to the shed to bring in some sticks for the next morning's 
fire. Mrs Roberts heard the children run in and went 
on with her work. The children whispered to one an- 
other that Johnnie would ** catch it ”? when their mother 
came out of the back room and found him missing; but 
they expected he would run in through the open door 
uny minute, But six or seven, perhaps ten, minutes 
passed, and there was no Johnnie. Then the father and 
mother came into the kitchen together, and saw that their 
little boy was not there. 

They thought it was some small piece of mischief— 
that the two other children had hidden the boy seme- 
where in the room : in the big cupboard perhaps. 

“* What have you done with him then? ” said Mrs 
Roberts, ‘* Come out, you little rascal, directly in 4 
minute.’’ 

There was no little rascal to come out, and Margaret 
Roberts, the girl, said that Johnnie had not come across 
the road with them; he must be still playing all by bim- 
self by the hedge. 
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** What did you let him stay like that for? *? said Mrs 
Roberts. ‘‘ Can’t I trust you for two minutes together? 
Indeed to goodness, you are all of you more trouble 
than you are worth.’’ She went to the open door: 

** Johnnie! Come you in directly, or you will be sorry 
for it. Johnnie! ” 

The poor woman called at the door. She went out to 
the gate and called there : 

“Come you, little Johnnie. Come you, bachgen, 
there’s a good boy. I do see you hiding there.’’ 

She thought he must be hiding in the shadow of the 
hedge, and that he would come running and laughing— 
‘* he was always such a happy little fellow ’’—to her 
across the road. But no littl merry figure danced out 
of the gloom of the still, dark night; it was all silence. 

It was then, as the mother’s heart began to chill, 
though she still called cheerfully to the missing child, 
that the elder boy told how Johnnie had said there was 
something beautiful by the stile: ‘* and perhaps he did 
climb over, and he is running now about the meadow, 
and has lost his way.’’ 

The father got his lantern then, and the whole family 
went crying and calling about the meadow, promising 
cakes and sweets and a fine toy to poor Johnnie if he 
would come to them. 

They found the little body, under the ashgrove in the 
middle of the field. He was quite still and dead, so still 
that a great moth had settled on his forehead, fluttering 
away when they lifted him up. 
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Dr. Lewis heard this story. There was nothing to be 
done ; little ta be said to these most unhappy people. 

** Take care of the two that you have left to you,” 
said the doctor as he went away. ‘‘ Don’t let them out 
of your sight if you can help it. It is dreadful times that 
we are living in.”? 

it is curious to record that all through these dreadful 
times the simple little ‘‘ season’? went through its 
accustomed course at Porth. The war and its conse- 
quences had somewhat thinned the numbers of the 
summer visitors; still a very fair contingent of them 
occupied the hotels and boarding-houses and lodging- 
houses and bathed from the old-fashioned machines on 
ene beach, or from the new-fashioned tents on the other, 
and sauntered in the sun, or lay stretched out in the 
shade under the trees that grow down almost to the 
water’s edge. Porth never tolerated Ethiopians or shows 
of any kind on its sands, but ** The Rockets * did very 
well during that summer in their garden entertainment, 
given in the castle grounds, and the fit-up companies that 
came to the Assembly Rooms are said to have paid their 
bills to 4 woman and to a man. 

Porth depends very lurgely on its midland and northern 
custom, custom of a prosperous, well-established sort. 
People who think Lisndudno overcrowded and Colwyn 
Bay too raw and red and new, come year after year to 
the placid old town in the south-west and delight in its 
peace; and as I say, they enjoyed themselves much as 
usual there in the summer of 1915. Now and then they 
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became conscious, as Mr Merritt became conscious, that 
they could not wander about quite in the old way; but 
they accepted sentries and coasst-watchers and people 
who politely pointed out the advantages of seeing the 
view from this point rather than from that as very neces- 
sary consequences of the dreadful war that was being 
waged; nay, as a Manchester man said, after having 
been turned back from his favourite walk te Castell Coch, 
it was gratifying to think that they were so well looked 
after. 

“* So far as I can see,’? he added, * there’s nothing to 
prevent a submarine from standing out there by Ynys 
Sant and landing half a dozen men in a collapsible boat 
in any of these little coves. And pretty fools we should 
Jook, shouldn’t we, with out throats cut on the sands; or 
carried back to Germany in the submarine? ** He found 
the coast-watcher half-a-crown. 

** That’s mght, lad,’’ he said, ** you give us the tip.” 

Now here was a strange thing. The north-countryman 
had his thoughts on elusive submarines and German 
raiders; the watcher had simply received instructions to 
keep people off the Castel! Coch fields, without reason 
assigned. And there can be no doubt that the authorities 
themselves, while they marked out the fields as in the 
‘““terror zone,’’ gave their orders in the dark and were 
themselves profoundly in the dark as to the manner of 
the slaughter that had been done there; for if they had 
understood what had happened, they would have under- 
stood also that their restrictions were useless. 
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The Manchester man was warned off his walk about ten 
days after Johnnie Roberts’s death. The Watcher had 
been placed at his post because, the night before, a young 
farmer had been found by his wife lying in the grass 
close to the Castle, with no scar on him, nor any mark of 
violence, but stone dead. 

The wife of the dead man, Joseph Cradock, finding her 
husband lying motionless on the dewy turf, went white 
and stricken up the path to the village and got two men 
who bore the body to the farm. Lewis was sent for, and 
knew at once when he saw the dead man that he had 
perished in the way that the lttle Roberts boy had 
perished—-whatever that awful way might be. Cradock 
had been asphyxiated; and here again there was no 
mark of a gop on the throat. It might have been 8 
piece of work by Burke and Hare, the doctor reflected ; a 
pitch plaster might have been clapped over the man’s 
mouth and nostrils and held there. 

Then a thought struck him; his brother-in-law had 
talked of a new kind of poison gas that was said to be 
used against the munition workers in the Midlands: was 
it possible that the deaths of the man and the boy were 
dune to some such instrument? He applied his tests but 
could find no trace of any gas having been employed. 
Carbonic acid gas? A man could not be killed with that 
in the open air; to be fatal that required a confined 
space, such a position as the bottom of a huge vat or of 
a well, 

He did not know how Cradock had been killed; he 
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confessed it to himself. He had been suffocated; that 
was all he could say. 

It seemed that the man had gone out at about half- 
past nine to look after some beasts. The field in which 
they were was about five minutes walk from the house. 
He told his wife he would be back in a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. He did not return, and when 
he had been pone for three-quarters of an hour Mrs 
Cradock went out to look for him. She went into the 
field where the beasts were, and everything seemed all 
right, but there was no trace of Cradock. She called out; 
there was no answer. 

Now the meadow in which the cattle were pastured 
is high ground; a hedge divides it from the fields which 
fall gently down to the castle and the sea. Mrs Cradock 
hardly seemed able to say why, having failed to find her 
husband among his beasts, she turned to the path which 
led to Castell Coch. She said at first that she had thought 
that one of the oxen might have broken through the 
hedge and strayed, and that Cradock had perhaps gone 
after it. And then, correcting herself, she said : 

“* There was that; and then there was something else 
that I could not make out at all. It seemed to me that 
the hedge did look different from usual. To be sure, 
things do look different at night, and there was a bit of 
sea-mist about, but somehow it did look odd to me, and 
I said to myself, ‘ have I Jost my way, then?’ ” 

She declared that the shape of the trees in the hedge 
appeared to have changed, and besides, it had a look 
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** as if it was lighted up, somehow,” and so she went on 
towards the stile to see what all this could be, and when 
she came near everything was as usual. She looked over 
the stile and called and hoped to see her husband coming 
towards her or to hear his voice; but there was no 
answer, and glancing down the path she saw, or thought 
she saw, some sort of brightness on the ground, “ a dim 
sort of light like a bunch of glow-worms in a hedge- 
bank. 

** And so I climbed over the stile and went down the 
path, and the light seemed to melt away; and there was 
my poor husband lying on his back, saying not a word 
to me when I spoke to him and touched him.”’ 


So for Lewis the terror blackened and became 
altogether intolerable, and others, he perceived, felt as 
he did. He did not know, he never asked whether the 
men at the club had heard of these deaths of the child 
and the young farmer; but no one spoke of them. Indeed, 
the change was evident; at the beginning of the terror 
men spoke of nothing else; now it had become all too 
_ awful for ingenious chatter or laboured and protesque 

theories. And Lewis had received a letter [rom his 
brother-in-law at Midlingham; it contained the sentence, 
“* J am afraid Fanny’s health has not greatly benefited 
by her visit to Porth; there are stil] several symptoms I 
don’t at all like.”? And this told him, in a phraseology 
that the doctor and Merritt had agreed upon, that the 


terror remained heavy in the Midland town. 
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It was soon after the death of Cradock that people 
began to tell strange tales of a sound that was to be heard 
of nights about the hiils and valleys to the northward of 
Porth. A man who had missed the last train from Meiros 
and had been forced to tramp the ten miles between 
Meiros and Porth seems to have been the first to hear it. 
He said he had got to the top of the hill by Tredonoc, 
somewhere between half-past ten and eleven, when he 
first noticed an odd noise that he could not make out at 
all; it was like a shout, a long, drawn-out, dismal wail 
coming from a great way off, faint with distance. He 
stopped to Jisten, thinking at first that it might be owls 
hooting in the woods; but it was different, he said, from 
that: it was a long cry, and then there was silence and 
then it began over again. He could make nothing of it, 
and feeling frightened, he did not quite know of what, 
he walked on briskly and was giad to see the Jights of 
Porth station. 

He told his wife of this dismal sound that night, and 
she told the neighbours, and most of them thought that 
it was ** al} fancy ’’-—or drink, or the owls after all. But 
the night after, two or three people, who had been to 
some small merrymaking in a cottage just off the Meiros 
road, heard the sound as they were going home, soon 
after ten. They, too, described it as a long, wailing cry, 
indescribably dismal! in the stillness of the autumn night ; 
‘§ like the ghost of a voice,” said one; “* as if it came up 
from the bottom of the earth,” said another. 
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LET it be remembered, again and again, that, all the 
while that the terror lasted, there was no common stock 
of information as to the dreadful things that were being 
done. The press had not said one word upon it, and 
there was no criterion by which the mass of the people 
sould separate fact [rom mere vague rumour—no test by 
which ordinary misadventure or disaster could be dis- 
tinguished from the achievements of the secret and awful 
force that was at work. 

And so with every event of the passing day. A harm- 
less commercial traveller might show himself in the 
zourse of his business in the tumbledown main street of 
Meiros and find himself regarded with locks of fear and 
suspicion as a possible worker of murder, while it is 
likely enough that the true agents of the terror went quite 
unnoticed. And since the real nature of al! this mystery of 
death was unknown, it followed easily that the signs 
and warnings and omens of it were all the more unknown. 
Here was horror, there was horror; but there was no 
links to join one horror with another; no commen basis 
of knowledge from which the connexion between this 
horror and that horror might be inferred. 

So there was no one who suspected at al] that this 
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dismal and hollow sound that was now heard of nights 
in the region to the north of Porth, had any relation at 
all to the case of the little gir] who went out one afternoon 
to pick purple flowers and never returned, or to the case 
of the man whose body was taken out of the peaty slime 
of the marsh, or to the case of Cradock, dead in his fields, 
with a strange glimmering of light about his body, as his 
wife reported. And it is a question as to how far the 
Tumour of this melancholy, nocturnal summons pot 
abroad at all. Lewis heard of it, as a country doctor 
hears of most things, driving up and down the lanes, 
but he heard of it without much interest, with no sense 
that it was in any sort of relation to the terror. 
Remnant had been given the story of the hollow and 
echoing voice of the darkness in a coloured and 
picturesque form; he employed a Tredonoc man to work 
in his garden once a week. The gardener had not heard 
the summons himself, but he knew a man who had done 
#0, 
** Thomas Jenkins, Pentoppin, he did put his head out 
Jate last night to see what the weather was like, as he was 
cutting a field of corm the next day, and he did tel] me 
that when he was with the Methodists in Cardigan he did 
never hear no singing eloquence in the chapels that was 
like to it. He did declare it was lke a wailing of Judg- 
ment Day.” 

Remnant considered the matter, and was inclined to 
think that the sound must be caused by a subterranean 
inlet of the sea; there might be, he supposed, an 
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imperfect or half-opened or tortuous blow-hole in the 
Tredonoc woods, and the noise of the tide, surging up 
below, might very well produce that effect of a hollow 
wailing, far away. But neither he nor any one else paid 
much attention to the matter; save the few who heard 
the call at dead of night, as it echoed awfully over the 
black hills. 

The sound had been heard for three or perhaps four 
nights, when the people coming cut of Tredonoe church 
after morning service on Sunday noticed that there was 
a big yellow sheepdog in the churchyard. The dog, it 
appeared, had been waiting for the congregation; for 1t 
at once attached itself to them, at first to the whole body, 
and then to a group of half a dozen who took the turming 
to the right. Two of these presently went off over the 
fields to their respective houses, and four strolled on in 
the leisurely Sunday-morning manner of the country, and 
these the dog followed, keeping to heel all the time. The 
men were talking hay, corm and markets and paid no 
attention to the animal, and so they strolled along the 
autumn [ane till they came to a gate in the hedge, whence 
a roughly made farm road went through the fields, and 
dipped down into the woods and to Treff Loyne farm. 

Then the dog became like a possessed creature. He 
barked furiously, He ran up to one of the men and 
looked up at him, “‘ as if he were begging for his life,’’ 
as the man said, and then rushed to the gate and stood 
by it, wagging his tail and barking at intervals. The 
men stared and laughed. 
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** Whose dog will that be? ’* said one of them. 

** It will be Thomas Griffith’s, Treff Loyne,’’ said 
another, 

“* Well, then, why doesn’t he go home? Go home, 
then! ** He went through the gesture of picking up s 
stone from the road and throwing it at the dog. ‘* Go 
home, then! Over the gate with you.’ 

But the dog never stirred. He barked and whined and 
ran up to the men and then back to the gate. At last he 
came to one of them, and crawled and abased himself on 
the ground and then took hold of the man’s coat and 
tried to pull him in the direction of the gate. The farmer 
shook the dog off, and the four went on their way; and 
the dog stood mm the road and watched them and then put 
up its head and uttered a long and dismal how! that was 
despair. 

The four farmers thought nothing of it; sheepdogs in 
the country are dogs to look after sheep, and their 
whims and fancies are not studied. But the yellow dog 
~——-he was a kind of degenerate collie—haunted the 
Tredonoc lanes from that day. He came to a cottage 
door one night and scratched at it, and when it was 
opened lay down, and then, barking, ran to the garden 
gate and watted, entreating, as it seemed, the cottager 
to follaw him. They drove him away and again he gave 
that long howl of anguish. It was almost as bad, they 
said, as the noise that they had heard a few nights before. 
And then it occurred to somebody, so far as I can make 
out with no particular reference to the odd conduct of 
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the Treff Loyne sheepdog, that Thomas Griffith had not 
been seen for some time past. He had missed market day 
at Porth, he had not been at Tredonoe church, where he 
was a pretty regular attendant on Sunday; and then, as 
heads were put together, it appeared that nobody had 
seen any of the Griffith family for days and days. 

Now in a town, even in a small town, this process of 
putting heads together is a pretty quick business. In 
the country, especially in a countryside of wild lands and 
scattered and lonely farms and cottages, the affair takes 
time. Harvest was going on, everybody was busy in his 
own fields, and after the long day’s hard work neither the 
farmer nor his men felt inelined to stroll about in search 
of news or gossip. A harvester at the day’s end is ready 
for supper and sleep and for nothing else. 

And so it was late in that week when it was discovered 
that Thomas Griffith and all his house had vanished from 
this world. 

I have often been reproached for my curiosity over 
questions which are apparently of slight importance, or 
of no importance at all, I love to inquire, for instance, 
into the question of the visibility of a lighted candle at a 
distance. Suppose, that is, a candle lighted on a still, 
dark night in the country; what is the greatest distance 
at which you can see that there is a light at all? And 
then as to the human voice; what is its carrying distance, 
under good conditions, as a mere sound, apart from any 
matter of making out words that may be uttered? 


They are trivial questions, no doubt, but they have 
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always interested me, and the latter point has ita applica- 
tion to the strange business of Treff Loyne. That 
melancholy and hollow sound, that wailing summons 
that appalled the hearts of those who heard it was, 
indeed, a human voice, produced in a very exceptional 
Manner; and it seems to have been heard at points vary- 
ing from a mile and a half to two miles from the farm. 
I do not know whether this is anything extraordinary ; 
I do not know whether the peculiar method of produc- 
tion was calculated to increase or diminish the carrying 
power of the sound. 

Again and again I have laid emphasis in this story of 
the terror on the strange isolation of many of the farms 
and cottages in Meirion. I have done so in the effort 
to convince the townsman of something that he has never 
known. To the Londoner a house a quarter of a mile 
from the outlying suburban lamp, with no other dwell- 
ing within two hundred yards, is a Jonely house, a place 
to fit with ghosts and mysteries and terrors. How can 
he understand then, the true loneliness of the white farm- 
houses of Meirion, dotted here and there, for the most 
part not even on the little lanes and deep winding by- 
ways, but set in the very heart of the fields, or alone on 
huge bastioned headlands facing the sea, and whether on 
the high verge of the sea or on the hills or in the hollows 
af the inner country, hidden from the sight of men, far 
from the sound of any common call. There is Penyrhaul, 
for example, the farm from which the foolish Merritt 
thought he saw signals of light being made: from sea- 
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ward it is of course, widely visible; but from landward, 
owing partly to the curving and indented configuration 
of the bay, I doubt whether any other habitation views 
it from a nearer distance than three miles, 

And of all these hidden and remote places, 1 doubt if 
any is 30 deeply buried as Treff Loyne. I have Jittle or no 
Welsh, 1 am sorry to say, but I suppose that the name is 
corrupted from Trellwyn, or Tref-y-llwyn, ‘‘ the place in 
the grove,’’ and, indeed, it lies in the very heart of dark, 
overhanging woods, A deep, narrow valley runs down 
from the high lands of the Allt, through these wooda, 
through steep hillsides of bracken and gorse, right down 
to the preat marsh, whence Merritt say the dead man 
Leing carried. The valley lies away from any road, even 
from that by-road, little better than a bridlepath, where 
the four farmers, returning from church were perplexed 
by the strange untics of the shecpdog. One cannot say 
that the valley is overlooked, even from a distance, for 
sO narrow is it that the ashgroves that rim in on either 
side seem to meet and shut it in. I, at all events, have 
never found any high place from which Treff Loyne is 
visible; though, looking down from the Allt, 1 have seen 
blue wood-smoke rising from its hidden chimneys. 

Such was the place, then, to which one September 
afternoon a party went up to discover what had happened 
to Griffith and his family. There were half a dozen 
farmers, a cauple of policemen, and four soldiers, carry- 
ing their arms; those last has been lent by the officer 
commanding at the camp. Lewis, too, was of the party ; 
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he had heard by chance that no one knew what had 
become of Griffith and his family; and he was anxious 
about a young fellow, a painter, of his acquaintance, who 
had been lodging at Treff Loyne all the summer. 

They all met by the gate of Tredonoc churchyard, and 
tramped solemnly along the narrow Jane; all of them, I 
think, with some vague discomfort of mind, with a 
certain shadowy fear, as of men who do not quite know 
what they may encounter. Lewis heard the corpora] and 
the three soldiers arguing over their orders. 

‘* The Captain says to me,’’ muttered the corporal, 
*“* Don’t hesitate to shoot if there’s any trouble.’ 
* Shoot what, sir? ’ I says. ‘ The trouble,’ says he, and 
that’s all 1 could get out of him.”’ 

The men grumbled in reply; Lewis thought he heard 
some obscure reference to rat-poison, and wandered what 
they were talking about. 

They came to the gate in the hedge, where the farm 
road Jed down to Treff Loyne. They followed this track, 
roughly made, with grass growing up between its loosely 
laid stones, down by the hedge from field to wood, till 
at last they came to the sudden walls of the valley, and 
the sheltering groves of the ash trees. Here the way 
curved down the stegp hillside, and bent southward, and 
followed henceforward the hidden hollow of the valley, 
under the shadow of the trees, 

Here was the farm enclosure ; the out-lying walls of the 
yard, and the barns and sheds and outhouses. One of 
the farmers threw open the gate and walked into the 
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yard, and forthwith began bellowing at the top of his 
voice : 

** Thomas Griffith! Thomas Griffith! Where be you, 
Thomas Griffith? °’ 

The rest followed him. The corporal snapped out an 
order over his shoulder, and there was a rattling metallic 
noise the men fixed their bayonets and became in an 
instant dreadful dealers out of death, in place of harmless 
fellows with a feeling for beer. 

“ cua ake > avain bellowed the farmer. 

There was no answer to this summons, But they 
found poor Griffith lying on his face at the edge of the 
pond in the middle of the yard. There was a ghastly 
wound in his side, as if a sharp stake had been driven into 
his body. 
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Ir was a stili September afternoon. No wind stirred in 
the hanging woods that were dark all about the ancient 
house of Treff Loyne; the only sound in the dim air was 
the lowing of the cattle; they had wandered, it seemed, 
from the fields and had come in by the gate of the farm- 
yard and stood there melancholy, as if they mourned 
for their dead master. And the horses; four preat, 
heavy, patient-looking beasts they were there too, and 
in the lower field the sheep were standing, as if they 
waited to be fed. 

“You would think they all knew there was some- 
thing wrong,’’ one of the soldiers muttered to another. 
A pale sun showed for a moment and glittered on their 
bayonets. They were standing about the body of poor, 
dead Griffith, with a certain grimness growing on their 
faces and hardening there. Their corpora] snapped some- 
thing at them again; they were quite ready. Lewis knelt 
down by the dead man and looked closely at the preat 
gaping wound in his side. 

‘“« He’s been dead a long time,’’ he said. “‘ A week, 
two weeks, perhaps. He was killed by some sharp pointed 
weapon. How about the family How many are there 
of them? I never attended them.” 
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** There was Griffith, and his wife, and his son Thomas 
and Mary Griffith, his daughter. And I do think there 
was a gentleman lodging with them this summer.” 

That was from one of the farmers. They all looked at 
one another, this party of rescue, who knew nothing of 
the danger that had smitten this house of quiet people, 
nothing of the peril which had brought them to this pass 
of a farmyard with a dead man in it, and his beasts stand- 
ing patiently about him, as if they waited for the farmer 
to rise up and give them their food. Then the party 
turned to the house. It was an old, sixteenth century 
building, with the singular, round, “ Flemish ” chimney 
that is characteristic of Meirion. The walls were snowy 
with whitewash, the windows were deeply set and stone 
mullioned, and a solid, stone-tiled porch sheltered the 
doorway from any winds that might penetrate to the 
hollow of that hidden valley. The windows were shut 
tight. There was no sign of any life or movement about 
the place. The party of men looked at one another, and 
the churchwarden amongst the farmers, the sergeant of 
police, Lewis, and the corporal drew together. 

‘* What is it to goodness, doctor? ’’ said the church- 
warden. 

*‘ 1 can tell you nothing at all—except that that poor 
man there has been pierced to the heart,” said Lewis. 

** Do you think they are inside and they will shoot 
us? *’ said another farmer. He had no notion of what he 
meant by ‘‘ they,’”? and no one of them knew better than 
he. They did not know what the danger was, or where 
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it might strike them, or whether it was from without or 
from within. They stared at the murdered man, and 
gazed dismally at one another. 

*« Come ! ’’ ssid Lewis, “‘ we must do something. We 
must get into the house and see what is wrong.” 

“* Yes, but suppose they are at us while we are getting 
in,’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘ Where shal! we be then, 
Doctor Lewis? ”* 

The corpora] put one of his men by the gate at the 
top of the farmyard, another at the gate by the bottom 
of the farmyard, and told them to challenge and shoot. 
The doctor and the rest opened the little gate of the 
front garden and went up to the porch and stood listen- 
ing by the door. It was ali dead silence. Lewis took an 
ash stick from one of the farmers and beat heavily 
three times on the old, black, oaken door studded with 
antique nails, 

He struck three thundering blows, and then they all 
waited. There was no answer from within. He beat 
again, and still silence. He shouted to the people within, 
but there was no answer. They all turned and looked 
at one another, that party of quest and rescue who knew 
not what they sought, what enemy they were to 
encounter, There was an iron ring on the door. Lewis 
turned it but the door stood fast; it was evidently barred 
and bolted. The sergeant of police called out to open, 
but again there was no answer. 

They consulted together. There was nothing for it 
but to blow the door open, and some one of them called 
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in a loud voice to anybody that might be within to 
stand away from the door, or they would be killed. And 
at this very moment the yellow sheepdog came bound- 
ing up the yard from the woods and licked their hands 
and fawned on them and barked joytully. 

‘© Indeed now,” said one of the farmers, ‘‘ he did 
know that there was something amiss. A pity it was, 
Thomas Williams, that we did not follow him when he 
implored up last Sunday.’’ 

The corporal motioned the rest of the party back, and 
they stood looking fearfully about them at the entrance 
to the porch. The corporal disengaged his bayonct and 
shot into the keyhole, calling out once more before he 
fired. He shot and shot again; so heavy and firm was 
the ancient door, so stout its bolts and fastenings. At 
last he had to fire at the massive hinges, and then they 
all pushed together and the door lurched open and fell 
forward. The corporal raised his left hand and stepped 
back a few paces. He hailed his two men at the top and 
bottom of the farmyard. They were all right, they said. 
And so the party climbed and struggled over the fallen 
door into the passage, and into the kitchen of the farm- 
house. 

Young Griffith was lying dead before the hearth, before 
a dead fire of white wood ashes. They went on towards 
the “* parlour,”’ and in the doorway of the room was the 
body of the artist, Secretan, as if he had fallen in trying 
to get to the kitchen. Upstairs the two women, Mrs 
Griffith and her daughter, a irl of eighteen, were lying 
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together on the bed in the big bedroom, clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

They went about the house, searched the pantries, the 
back kitchen, and the cellars; there was no life in it. 

“* Look | * said Dr. Lewis, when they came back to the 
big kitchen, *‘ look! It is as if they had been besieged. 
Do you see that piece of bacon, half gnawed through? ” 

Then they found these pieces of bacon, cut from the 
sides on the kitchen wall, here and there about the house. 
There was no bread in the place, no milk, no water. 

‘* And,” said one of the farmers, “‘ they had the best 
water here in all Meirion. The well is down there in the 
wood; it is most famous water. The old people did use 
to call it Fiynnon Teilo; it was Saint Teilo’s Well, they 
did say.” 

‘t They must have died of thirst,’? said Lewis. ‘* They 
have been dead for days and days.” 

The group of men stood in the big kitchen and stared 
at one another, a dreadful perplexity in their eyes. The 
dead were all about them, within the house and without 
it; and it was in vain to ask why they had died thus. 
The old man had been killed with the piercing thrust of 
some sharp weapon; the rest had perished, it seemed 
probable, of thirst; but what possible enemy was this 
that had besieged the farm and shut in its inhabitants? 
There was no answer. 

The sergeant of police spoke of getting a cart and 
taking the bodies into Porth, and Dr. Lewis went into 
the parlour that Secretan had used as a sitting-room, 
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intending to gather any possessions or effects of the dead 
artist that he might find there. Half a dozen portfolios 
were piled up in one corner, there were some books on a 
side table, a fishing-rod and basket behind the door— 
that seemed all. No doubt there would be clothes and 
such matters upstairs, and Lewis was about to rejoin 
the rest of the party in the kitchen, when he looked 
down at some scattered papers lying with the books on 
the side table. On one of the sheets he read to his 
astonishment the words: ‘* Dr. James Lewis, Porth.” 
This was written in a staggering trembling scrawl, and 
examining the other leaves he saw that they were covered 
with writing, 

The table stood in a dark comer of the room, and 
Lewis gathered up the sheets of paper and took them to 
the window-ledge and began to read, amazed at certain 
phrases that had caught his eye. But the manuscript 
was in disorder: as if the dead man who had written it 
had not been equal to the task of gathering the leaves into 
their proper scquence ; it was some time before the doctor 
had each page in its place. This was the statement that 
he read, with ever-growing wonder, while a couple of the 
farmers were harnessing one of the horses in the yard to 
a cart, and the others were bringing down the dead 
women, 


‘* I do not think that I can last much Jonger. We 
shared out the lust drops of water a long time ago. I 
do not know how many days ago. We fall asleep and 
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dream and walk about the house in our dreams, and [ 
am often not sure whether I am awake or still dreaming, 
and so the days and nights are confused in my mind. 1 
awoke not long ago, at least J suppose 1 awoke and found 
I was lying in the passage. I had a confused feeling that 
1 had had an awful dream which seemed horribly real, and 
I thought for a moment what a relief it was to know 
that it wasn’t true, whatever it might have been. I made 
up my mind to have a good long walk to freshen myself 
up, and then I looked round and found that I had been 
lying on the stones of the passage; and it all came back 
to me. There was no walk for me. 

‘© ] have not seen Mrs Griffith or her daughter for a 
long while. They said they were going upstairs to have 
a rest. I heard them moving about the room at first, 
now I can hear nothing. Young Griffith is lying in the 
kitchen, before the hearth. He was talking to himself 
about the harvest and the weather when I last went into 
the kitchen. He didn’t seem to know I was there, as he 
went gabbling on in a low voice very fast, and then he 
began to call the dog, Tiger. 

‘* There seems no hope for any of us. We are in the 
dream of death . .. .” 

Here the manuscript became unintelligible for half a 
dozen lines. Secretan had written the words *‘ dream 
of death ”’ three or four times over. He had begun a 
fresh word and had scratched it out and then followed 
strange, unmeaning characters, the script, as Lewis 
thought, of a terrible language. And then the writing 
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became clear, clearer than it was at the beginning of the 
manuscript, and the sentences flowed more easily, as if 
the cloud on Secretan’s mind had lifted for a while, There 
was a fresh start, as it were, and the writer began again, 
in ordinary letter-form : 


‘* Dean LEWIS, 

** | hope you will excuse all this confusion and wander- 
ing. I intended to begin a proper letter to you, and 
now I find all that stuff that you have been reading—if 
this ever gets into your hands. I have not the energy 
even to tear it up. If you read it you will know to 
what a sad pass I had come when it was written. It 
Jooks like delirium or a bad dream, and even now, 
though my mind seems to have clearcd up a good deal, 
I have to hold myself in tightly to be sure that the 
experiences of the lust days in this awful place are true, 
real things, not a long nightmare from which I shall wake 
up presently and find myself in my rooms at Chelsea. 

“*] have said of what I am writing, ‘ tf it ever gets 
into your hands,’ and I am not at all sure that it ever 
will, If what is happening here is happening everywhere 
else, then I suppose, the world is coming to an end. I 
cannot understand it; even now J can hardly believe it. 
I know that J dream such wild dreams and walk in such 
mad fancies that I have to look out and look about me to 
make sure that I am not still dreaming. 

‘*Do you remember that talk we had about two 
months ago when I dined with your We got on, somc- 
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how or otber, to space and time, and I think we agreed 
that as soon as one tned to reason about space and time 
one was landed in a maze of contradictions. You said 
something to the effect that it was very curious, but this 
was just like a dream. ‘A man will sometimes wake 
himself from his crazy dream,’ you said, * by realizing 
that he is thinking nonsense.” And we both wondered 
whether these contradictions that one can’t avoid if one 
begins to think of time and space may not really be 
proofs that the whole of life is a dream, and the moon 
and the stars bits of nightmare. I have often thought 
over that lately. I kick at the walls as Dr, Johnson 
kicked at the stone, to make sure that the things about 
me are there. And then that other question gets mta 
my mind—is the world really coming to an end, the 
world as we have always known it; and what on earth 
will this new world be like? I can’t imagine it; it’s o 
story like Noah’s Ark and the Flood. People used to talk 
about the end of the world and fire, but no one ever 
thought of anything like this. 

** And then there’s another thing that bothers me. 
Now and then I wonder whether we are not all mad 
together in this house. In spite of what I see and know, 
or, perhaps, I should say, because what I see and know 
is so impossible, I wonder whether we are not all suffer- 
ing from a delusion. Perhaps we are our own gaolers, 
and we are really free to go out and live. Perhaps what 
we think we see is not there at all. I believe I have 
heard of whole families going mad together, and I may 
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have come under the influence of the house, having lived 
in it for the Jast four months. I know there have been 
people who have been kept alive by their keepers foreing 
food down their throats, because they are quite sure 
that their throats are closed, so that they feel they are 
unable to swallow a morsel. I wonder now and then 
whether we are all Ike this in Treff Loyne; yet in my 
heart I feel sure that it is not so. 

* Still, I do not want to leave a madman’s letter 
behind me, and so 1 wil) not tell you the full story of what 
] have seen, or believe I have seen. If I am a sane man 
you will be able to fill in the blanks for yourself from 
your own knowledge. If I am mad, burn the letter and 
say nothing about it. Or perhaps—and indeed, I am not 
quite sure—I may wake up and hear Mary Griffith calling 
to me in her cheerful sing-song that breakfast will be 
ready ‘ directly, in a minute,’ and I shal! enjoy it and 
walk over to Porth and tell you the queerest, most 
horrifle dream that a man ever had, and ask what I had 
better take. 

“IT think that it was on a Tuesday that we first 
noticed that there was something queer about, only at 
the time we didn’t know that there was anything really 
queer in what we noticed. I had been out since nine 
o'clock in the morning trying to paint the marsh, and 
I found it a very tough job. I came home about five or 
six o’clock and found the family at Treff Loyne laughing 
at old Tiger, the sheepdog. He was making short runs 
from the farmyard to the door of the house, barking, 
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with quick, short yelps. Mrs Griffith and Miss Griffith 
were standing by the porch, and the dog would go to 
them, look in their faces, and then run up the farmyard 
to the gate, and then look back with that eager yelping 
bark, as if he were waiting for the women to follow him. 
Then, again and again, he ran up to them and tugged at 
their skirts as if he would pull them by main force away 
from the house. 

“Then the men came home from the fields and he 
repeated this performance. The dog was runuing all up 
and down the farmyard, in and out of the barn and sheds 
yelping, barking; and always with that eager run to the 
person he addressed, and running away directly, and 
looking back as if to see whether we were following him. 
When the house-door was shut and they all sat down to 
supper, he would give them no peace, til] at last they 
turned him out of doors. And then he sat in the porch 
and scratched at the door with his claws, barking al] the 
while. When the daughter brought in my meal, she 
said: ‘ We can’t think what is come to old Tiger, and 
indeed, he has always been a good dog, too.’ 

“« The dog barked and yelped and whined and scratched 
at the door all through the evening. They let him in 
once, but he seemed to have become quite frantic. He 
ran up to one member of the family after another; his 
eyes were bloodshot and his mouth was foaming, and he 
tore at their clothes till they drove him out again Into the 
darkness. Then he broke into a long, lamentabie howl 
of anguish, and we heard no more of him.” 
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** ] aLept il] that night. I awoke again and again from 
uneasy dreams, and I seemed in my sleep to hear strange 
calls and noises and a sound of murmurs and beatings on 
the door. There were deep, hollow voices, too, that echoed 
in my sleep, and when I woke I could hear the autumn 
wind, mournful, on the hills above us. J started up once 
with a dreadful scream in my ears; but then the house 
was all still, and I fel! again into uneasy sieep. 

“It was soon after dawn when | finally roused myself. 
The people in the house were talking to each other in 
high voices, arguing about something that I did not 
understand, 

‘‘* It is those damned gipsies, I tell you,’ said old 
Griffith, 

‘** What would they do a thing like that for? ’ asked 
Mrs Griffith. ‘ If it was stealing now F 

“** Tt is more likely that John Jenkins has done it 
out of spite,’ said the son. ‘ He said that he would 
remember you when we did catch him poaching,’ 

‘* They seemed puzzled and angry, so far as I could 
make out, but not at all frightened. I got up and began 
to dress. I don’t think I looked out of the window. The 


glass on my dressing-table is high and broad, and the 
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window is small; one would have to poke one’s head 
round the glass to see anything. 

** The voices were still arguing downstairs. I heard 
the old man say, ‘ Well, here’s for a beginning anyhow,’ 
and then the door slammed. 

*" A minute later the old man shouted, I think, to his 
son. Then there was a great noise which I will not 
describe more particularly, and a dreadful screaming and 
crying inside the house and a sound of rushing feet, 
They all cried out at once to each other. I heard the 
daughter crying, ‘ it is no good, mother, he is dead, 
indeed they have killed him,’ and Mrs Griffith screaming 
to the girl to let her go. And then one of them rushed 
out of the kitchen and shot the great bolts of oak across 
the door, just as something beat against it with a thunder- 
ing crash. 

** T ran downstairs. J found them all in wild confusion, 
in an agony of grief and horror and amazement. They 
were like people who had seen something so awful that 
they had gone mad. 

‘* TI went to the window looking out on the farmyard. 
I won't tell you all that I saw. But I saw poor old 
Griffith lying by the pond, with the blood pouring out of 
his side. 

‘© ] wanted to go out to him and bring him in. But 
they told me that he must be stone dead, and such 
things also that it was quite plain that anyone who went 
out of the house would not live more than a moment. 
We could not believe it, even as we gazed at the body of 
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the dead man; but it was there. I used to wonder some- 
times what one would feel like if one saw an apple drop 
from the tree and shoot up into the air and disappear. 
I think I know now how one would feel. 

‘* Even then we couldn’t believe that it would last. 
We were not seriously afraid for ourselves. We spoke of 
getting out in an hour or two, before dinner anyhow. It 
couldn’t last, because it was impossible. Indeed, at 
twelve o’clock young Griffith said he would go down to 
the well by the back way and draw another pail of 
water. I went to the door and stood by it. He had not 
gone a dozen yards before they were on him. He ran 
for his life, and we had all we could do to bar the 
door in time. And then 1 began to get frightened. 

** Still we could not believe in it. Somebody would 
come along shouting in an hour or two and it would all 
melt away and vanish. There could not be any real 
danger. There was plenty of bacon in the house, and half 
the weekly baking of loaves and some beer in the cellar 
and a pound or so of tea, and a whole pitcher of water 
that had been drawn from the well the night before. We 
could do all right for the day and in the morning it 
would have all gone away. 

‘* But day followed day and it was still there. I knew 
Treff Loyne was a lonely place-—that was why I had gone 
there, to have a long rest from all the jangle and rattle 
and turmoil of London, that makes a man alive and kills 
him too. I went to Treff Loyne because it was buried in 
the narrow valley under the ash trees, far away from any 
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track. There was not so much as a footpath that was 
near it; no one ever came that way. Young Griffith had 
told me that it was a mile and a half to the nearest house, 
and the thought of the silent peace and retirement of the 
farm used to be a delight to me. 

** And now this thought came back without delight, 
with terror. Griffith thought that a shout might be heard 
on a still night up away on the Allt, * if a man was listen- 
ing for it,’ he added, doubtfully. My voice was clearer 
and stronger than his, and on the second night I said I 
would go up to my bedroom and call for help through the 
open window. I waited till it was all dark and still, and 
looked out through the window before opening it. And 
then I saw over the ridge of the Jong barn across the 
yard what looked like a tree, though I knew there was 
no tree there. It was a dark mass against the sky, with 
wide-spread boughs, a tree of thick, dense growth. I 
wondered what this could be, and I threw open the 
window, not only because I was going to call for help, 
but because | wanted to see more clearly what the dark 
growth over the barn really was. 

** [ saw in the depth of the dark of it points of fire, 
and colours in light, all glowing and moving, and the air 
trembled. I stared out into the night, and the dark tree 
lifted over the roof of the barn and rose up in the air and 
floated towards me. I did not move till at the last 
moment when it was close to the house; and then I saw 
what it was and banged the window down only just in 
time. I had to fight, and I saw the tree that was like a 
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burning cloud rise up im the night and sink again and 
settle over the barn. 

** ] told them downstairs of this. They sat with white 
faces, and Mrs Griffith said that ancient devils were let 
loose and had come out of the trees and out of the old 
hills because of the wickedness that was on the earth. 
She began to murmur something to herself, something 
that sounded to me like broken-down Lutin. 

‘* 7] went up to my room again an hour later, but the 
dark tree swelled over the barn. Another day went by, 
and at dusk I jooked out, but the eyes of fire were watch- 
ing me. I dared not open the window. 

‘And then I thought of another plan. There was 
the great old fireplace, with the round Flemish chimney 
poiny high above the house. If I] stood beneath it and 
shouted I thought perhaps the sound might be carried 
better than if I called out of the window; for all I knew 
the round chimney might act as a sort of megaphone. 
Night after night, then, I stood in the hearth and called 
for help from nine o’clock to eleven. I thought of the 
lonely place, deep in the valley of the ashtrees, of the 
lonely hills and lands about it. I thought of the little 
cottages far away and hoped that my voice might reach 
to those within them. I thought of the winding lane high 
on the Allt, and of the few men that came there of nights; 
but I hoped that my cry might come to one of 
them. 

** But we had drunk up the beer, and we would only 
let ourselves have water by little drops, and on the 
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fourth night my throat was dry, and I began to feel 
strange and weak ; I knew that all the voice I had in my 
lungs would hardly reach the length of the field by the 
farm. 

“Tt was then we began to dream of wells and fountains, 
and water coming very cold, in little drops, out of rocky 
places in the middle of a cool wood. We had given up 
all meals; now and then one would cut a lump from the 
sides of bacon on the kitchen wall and chew a bit of it, 
but the saltness was like fire. 

** There was a great shower of rain one night. The 
girl said we might open a window and hold out bowls 
and basins and catch the rain. I spoke of the cloud with 
burning eyes. She said ‘ we will go to the window in 
the dairy at the back, and one of us can get some water 
at al) events.’ She stood up with her basin on the stone 
slab in the dairy and looked out and heard the plashing 
of the rain, falling very fast. And she unfastened the 
catch of the window and had just opened it gently with 
one hand, for about an inch, and had her basin in the 
other hand. ‘ And then,’ said she, ‘ there was something 
that began to tremble and shudder and shake as it did 
when we went to the Choral Festival at St. Teilo’s, and 
the organ played, and there was the cloud and the burn- 
ing close before me.’ 

“‘ And then we began to dream, as I say. I woke up 
in my sitting-room one hot afterncon when the sun was 
shining, and I had been looking and searching in my 
dream all through the house, and I had gone down to 
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the old cellar that wasn’t used, the cellar with the pillars 
and the vaulted roof, with an iron pike in my hand. 
Something said to me that there was water there, and 
in my dream I went to a heavy stone by the middle pillar 
and raised it up, and there beneath was a bubbling well 
of cold, clear water, and I had just hollowed my hand to 
drink it when I woke. I went into the kitchen and told 
young Griffith, I said I was sure there was water there. 
He shook his head, but he took up the great kitchen 
poker and we went down to the old cellar. I showed him 
the stone by the pillar, and he raised it up. But there 
was no well, 

“Do you know, I reminded myself of many people 
whom I have met in life? I would not be convinced. I 
was sute that, after all, there was a well there. They 
had a butcher’s cleaver in the kitchen and I took it down 
to the old cellar and hacked at the ground with it. The 
others didn’t interfere with me. We were getting pust 
that. We hardly ever spoke to one another. Each one 
would be wandering about the house, upstairs and down- 
stairs, each one of us, I suppose, bent on his own foolish 
plan and mad design, but we hardly ever spoke. Years 
ago, I was an actor for a bit, and I remember how it 
was on first nights; the actors treading softly up and 
down the wings, by their entrance, their lips moving 
and muttering over the words of their parts, but without 
a word for one another. So it was with us. I came 
upon young Griffith one evening evidently trying to make 
a subterranean passage under one of the walls of the 
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house. I knew he was mad, as he knew I was mad when 
he saw me digging for a well in the cellar; but neither 
said anything to the other. 

** Now we are past all this. We are too weak. We 
dream when we are awake and when we dream we think 
we wake. Night and day come and go and we mistake 
one for another; I hear Griffith murmuring to himself 
about the stars when the sun is high at noonday, and at 
midnight I have found myself thinking that I walked in 
bright sunlit meadows beside cold, rushing streams that 
flowed from high rocks. 

“Then at the dawn figures in black robes, carrying 
lighted tapers in their hands pass slowly about and 
about; and I hear great rolling organ music that sounds 
as if some tremendous rite were to begin, and voices cry- 
ing in an ancient song shrill from the depths of the earth. 

* Only a little while ago I heard a voice which 
sounded as if it were at my very ears, but rang and 
echoed and resounded as if it were rolling and rever- 
berating from the vault of some cathedral, chanting in 
terrible modulations. I heard the words quite clearly. 


““ Incipit liber ire Domini Det nostri. 


(Here beginneth The Book of the Wrath of the Lord our 
God.) 

‘* And then the voice sang the word Aleph, prolong- 
ing it, it seemed through ages, and a light was extin- 
guished as it began the chapter : 
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“In that day, saith the Lord, there shall be a cloud 
iver the land, and in the cloud a burning and a shape 
f fire, and out of the cloud shall issue forth my mes- 
engers; they shall run all together, they shall not turn 
side ; this shall be a day of exceeding bitterness, without 
aluation. And on every high hill, saith the Lord of 
Tosts, I will set my sentinels, and my armies shall 
‘ncamp in the place of every valley; in the house that is 
rmongst tushes I will execute judgment, and in vain 
‘hall they fly for refuge to the munitions of the rocks. In 
he groves of the woods, in the places where the leaves 
ire as a tent above them, they shall find the sword of 
Ae slayer; and they that put thetr trust mm walled cities 
thall be confounded. Woe unto the armed man, woe 
into him that taketh pleasure in the strength of his 
irtillery, for a little thing shall smite him, and by one 
‘hat hath no might shall he be brought down into the 
fust, That which is low shall be set on high; I will male 
the iamb and the young sheep to be ag the lion from the 
wellings of Jordan; they shall not spare, saith the Lord, 
td the doves shall be as the eagles on the hill Engedt; 
none shall be found that may abide the onset of their 
battle. 


** Even now I can hear the voice rolling far away, as 
if it came from the altar of a great church and I stood at 
the door. There are lights very far away in the hollow 
of a vast drakness, and one by one they are put out. 
[ hear a voice chanting again with that endless modula- 
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tion that climbs and aspires to the stars, and shines there, 
and rushes down to the dark depths of the earth, again 
to ascend; the word is Zain.’? 


Here the manuscript lapsed agam, and finally into 
utter, lamentable confusion. There were scrawled lines 
wavering across the page on which Secretan seemed to 
have been trying to note the unearthly music that 
swelled in his dying ears. As the scrapes and scratches 
of ink showed, he had tried hard to begin a new sentence. 
The pen had dropped at last out of his hand upon the 
paper, leaving a blot and a smear upon it. 

Lewis heard the tramp of feet along the passage; they 
were carrying out the dead to the cart. 
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Dr. Lewis maintained that we should never begin to 
understand the real significance of life until we began to 
study just those aspects of it which we now dismiss and 
overlook as utterly inexplicable, and therefore, un- 
important. 

We were discussing a few months ago the awful 
shadow of the terror which at length had passed away 
from the Jand. I had formed my opinion, partly from 
observation, partly from certain facts which had been 
communicated to me, and the passwords having been 
exchanged, I found that Lewis had come by very 
different ways to the same end. 

“‘ And yet,’’ he said, “* it is not a true end, or rather, 
it is like all the ends of human inquiry, it leads one to a 
great mystery. We must confess that what has happened 
might have happened at any time in the history of the 
world. It did not happen till a year ago as a matter of 
fact, and therefore we made up our minds that it never 
could happen; or, one would better say, it was outside 
the range even of imagination. But this is our way. 
Most people are quite sure that the Black Death—other- 
wise the Plague—will never invade Europe again. They 


have made up their complacent minds that it was due to 
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dirt and bad drainage. As a matter of fact the Plague 
had nothing to do with dirt or with drains; and there is 
nothing to prevent its ravaging England to-morrow. But 
if you tell people so, they won’t believe you. They 
won't believe in anything that isn’t there at the particular 
moment when you are talking to them. As with the 
Plague, s0 with the Terror, We could not believe that 
such a thing could ever happen. Remnant said truly 
enough, that whatever it was, it was outside theory, out- 
side our theory. Flatland cannot believe in the cube or 
the sphere.’’ 

I agreed with all this. I added that sometimes the 
world was incapable of seeing, much less believing, that 
which was before its own eyes. 

“* Look,” I said, ‘* at any eighteenth century print of 
a Gothic cathedral. You will find that the trained 
artistic eye even could not behold in any true sense the 
building that was before it. I have seen an old print of 
Peterborough Cathedral that looks as if the artist had 
drawn it from a clumsy model, constructed of bent wire 
and children’s bricks.’ 

“ Exactly; because Gothic was outside the esthetic 
theory (and therefore vision} of the time. You can’t 
believe what you don’t see: rather, you can’t see what 
you don’t believe. It was so during the time of the 
Terror. Ali this bears out what Coleridge said as to the 
necessity of having the idea before the facts could be of 
any service to one, Of course, he was right; mere facts, 
without the correlating idea, are nothing and lead to no 
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conclusion. We had plenty of facts, but we could make 
nothing of them. I went home at the tail of that dreadful 
procession from Treff Loyne in a state of mind very near 
to madness. I heard one of the soldiers saying to the 
other : ‘ There’s no rat that’ll spike 4 man to the heart, 
Bill.’ 1 don’t know why, but 1 felt that if ] heard any 
more of such talk as that I should go crazy ; it seemed to 
me that the anchors of reason were parting. I left the 
party and took the short cut across the fields into Porth. 
I looked up Davies in the High Street and arranged with 
him that he should tuke on uny cases I might have that 
evening, and then I went home and gave my man his 
instructions to send people on. And then I shut myself 
up to think it all out—if 1 could. 

“You must not suppose that my experiences of that 
afternoon had afforded me the slightest illumination, In- 
deed, if it had not been that I had seen poor old Griffith's 
body lying pierced in his own farmyard, 1 think I should 
have been inclined to accept one of Secretan’s hints, und 
to believe that the whole family had fallen a victim to a 
collective delusion or hallucination, and had shut them- 
selves up and died of thirst through sheer madness. I 
think there huve been such cases. It’s the insanity of 
inhibition, the belief that you can’t do something which 
you are really perfectly capable of doing. But; I had 
seen the body of the murdered man and the wound that 
had killed him. 

““ Did the manuscript left by Secretan give me no 
hint? Well, it seemed to me to make confusion worse 
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eonfounded. You have seen it; you know that in certain 
places it is evidently mere delirium, the wanderings of a 
dying mind. How was I to separate the facts from the 
phantasms—lacking the key to the whole enigma. 
Delirium is often a sort of cloud-castle, a sort of magni- 
fied and distorted shadow of actualities, but it is a very 
difficult thing, almost an impossible thing, to reconstruct 
the real house from the distortion of it, thrown on the 
clouds of the patient’s brain. You see, Secretan in writ- 
ing that extraordinary document almost insisted on the 
fact that he was not in his proper senses; that for days 
he had been part asleep, part awake, part delirious, How 
was one to Judge his statement, to separate delirium from 
fact? In one thing he stood confirmed; you remember 
he speaks of calling for help up the old chimney of Treff 
Loyne ; that did seem to fit in with the tales of a hollow, 
moaning cry that had been heard upon the Allt: so far 
one could take him as a recorder of actual experiences. 
And I jooked in the old cellars of the farm and found a 
frantic sort of rabbit-hole dug by one of the pillars; 
again he was confirmed. But what was one to make of 
that story of the chanting voice, and the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and the chapter out of some unknown 
Minor Prophet? When one has the key it is easy enough 
to sort out the facts, or the hints of facts from the delu- 
sions; but I hadn’t the key on that September evening. 
1 was forgetting the ‘ tree’ with lights and fires in it; 
that, I think, impressed me more than anything with the 
feeling that Secretan’s story was, in the main, a true 
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story. I had seen a like appearance down there in my 
own garden; but what was it? 

‘* Now, | was saying that, paradoxically, it is only by 
the inexplicable things that life can be explained. We 
are apt to suy, you know, ' a very odd coincidence * and 
pass the mutter by, as if there were no more to be said, 
or as if that were the end of it. Well, I believe thut the 
only real path lies through the blind alleys.” 

‘* How do you mean? ”’ 

** Well, this is an instance of what I mean. I told 
you about Merritt, my brother-in-law, and the capsizing 
of that boat, the Mary Ann. He had seen, he said, signal 
lights flashing from one of the farms on the coast, and 
he was quite certain that the two things were intimately 
connected as cause and effect. J thought it all nunsense, 
and 1 was wondering how I was going te shut him up 
when # biy moth flew into the room through that window, 
fluttered about, and succeeded in burning itself alive in 
the lamp. That gave me my cue; I asked Merritt if he 
knew why moths made for lamps or something of the 
kind; I thought it would be a hint to him that I was 
sick of his flashlights and his half-baked theories. So it 
was—he looked sulky and held his tongue. 

‘* But a few minutes later I was called out by a man 
who had found his little boy dead in a field near his 
cottaze about an hour before. The child was so still, 
they said, that a great moth had settled on his forehead 
and only fluttered away when they lifted up the body. 
It was absolutely illogical; but it was this odd ‘ coinci- 
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dence ’ of the moth in my lamp and the moth on the 
dead boy’s forehead that first set me on the track. 
I can’t say that it guided me in any real sense; it was 
more like a preat flare of red paint on a wail; it rang 
up my attention, if I may say so; it was a sort of shock 
like a bang on the big drum. No doubt Merritt was talk- 
ing great nonsense that evening so far as his particular 
instance went; the flashes of light from the farm had 
nothing to do with the wreck of the boat. But his general 
principle was sound; when you hear a gun go off and see 
a man fall it is idle to talk of ‘ a mere coincidence.’ I 
think a very interesting book might be written on this 
question : I would cal] it ‘ A Grammar of Coincidence.’ 

“‘ But as you will remember, from having read my 
notes on the matter, I was called in about ten days later 
to see a man named Cradock, who had been found in a 
field newr his farm quite dead. This also was at night. 
His wife found him, and there were some very queer 
things in her story. She said that the hedpe of the field 
looked as if it were changed ; she began to be afraid that 
she had lost her way and got into the wrong field. Then 
she said the hedge was lighted up as if there were a lot 
of glow-worms in it, and when she peered over the stile 
there seemed to be some kind of glimmering upon the 
ground, and then the glimmering melted away, and she 
found her husband’s body near where this hght had been. 
Now this man Cradock had been suffocated just as the 
little boy Roberts had been suffocated, and as that man 
in the Midlands who took a short cut one night had been 
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suffocated. Then I remembered that poor Johnnie 
Roberts had called out about ‘ something shiny * over the 
stile just before he played truant. Then, on my part, I 
had to contribute the very remarkable sight I witnessed 
here, as I looked down over the garden; the appearance 
as of a spreading tree where I knew there was no such 
tree, and then the shining and burning of lights and 
moving colours. Like the poor child and Mrs Cradock, I 
had seen something shiny, Just as some man in Stratford- 
shire had seen a dark cloud with points of fire in it float- 
ing over the trees. And Mra Cradock thought that the 
shape of the trees in the hedge had changed. 

“My mind almost uttered the word that was wanted; 
but you see the difficulties, This set of circumstances 
could not, so far as I could see, have any relation with 
the other circumstances of the Terror. How could I[ 
connect all this with the bombs and machine-guns of the 
Midlands, with the armed men who kept watch about 
the munition shops by day and night? Then there was 
the long list of people here who had fallen over the cliffs 
or into the quarry ; there were the cases of the men stifled 
in the slime of the marshes; there was the affair of the 
family murdered in front of their cottage on the High- 
way; there was the capsized Mary Ann. I could not see 
any thread that could bring all these incidents together; 
they seemed to me to be hopelessly disconnected. I 
could not make out any relation between the agency 
that beat out the brains of the Williams’s and the agency 


that overturned the boat. I don’t know, but I think 
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it’s very likely if nothing more had happened that I 
should have put the whole thing down as an unaccount- 
able series of crimes and accidents which chanced to occur 
in Meirion in the summer of 1915. Well, of course, that 
would have been an impossible standpoint in view of 
certain incidents in Merritt’s story. Still, if one is con- 
fronted by the insoluble, one lets it go at last. If the 
mystery is inexplicable, one pretends that there isn’t any 
mystery. That is the justification for what is called free 
thinking. 

““Then came that extraordinary business of Treff 
Loyne. I couldn’t put that on one side. I couldn’t pre- 
tend that nothing strange or out of the way had hap- 
pened. There was no getting over it or getting round it. 
I had seen with my cyes that there was a mystery, and 
a most horrible mystery. I have forgotten my logic, but 
one might say that Treff Loyne demonstrated the 
existence of a mystery in the figure of Death. 

** T took it all home, as I have told you, and sat down 
for the evening before it. It appalled me, not only by 
its horror, but here again by the discrepancy between its 
terms. Old Griffith, so far as I could judge, had been 
killed by the thrust of a pike or perhaps of a sharpened 
stake : how could one relate this to the burning tree 
that had floated over the ridge of the barn. It was as 
if ] said to you: * here is a man drowned, and here is 
a man bummed alive: show that each death was caused 
by the same agency!” And the moment that I left this 
particular case of Treff Loyne, and tried to get some 
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light on it from other instances of the Terror, I would 
think of the man in the Midlands who heard the feet of 
a thousand men rustling in the wood, and their voices 
as if dead men sat up in their bones and talked. And 
then I would say to myself, ‘ and how about that boat 
averturned in a culm sea?’ There seemed no end to it, 
no hope of any solution. 

“It was, I believe, a sudden leap of the mind that 
liberated me from the tangle. Jt was quite beyond logic. 
I went back to that evening when Merritt was boring me 
with his flashlights, to the moth in the eandle, and to the 
moth on the forehead of poor Johnnie Roberts. There 
was no sense in it; but { suddenly determined that the 
child and Joseph Cradock the farmer, and that unnamed 
Stratfordshire man, ull found at night, all asphyxiated, 
had been choked by vast swarms of moths. I don’t 
pretend even now that this is demonstrated, but I’m 
sure it’s true, 

“ Now suppose you encounter a swarm of these 
creatures in the dark. Suppose the smaller ones fly up 
your nostrils. You will gasp for breath and open your 
mouth. Then, suppose some hundreds of them fly into 
your mouth, into your gullet, into your windpipe, what 
will happen to you? You will be dead in a very short 
time, choked, asphyxiated.” 

‘* But the moths would be dead too. They would be 
found in the bodies.” 

“The moths? Do you know that it is extremely 


difficult to kill a moth with cyanide of potassium? Take 
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a frog, kill it, open its stomach. There you will find its 
dinner of moths and small beetles, and the ‘dinner ” will 
shake itself and walk off cheerily, to resume an entirely 
active existence. No; that is no difficulty. 

“* Well, now I came to this. I was shutting out all the 
other cases. JI was confining myself to those that came 
under the one formula. I got to the assumption, or 
conelusion, whichever you Jike, that certain people had 
been asphyxiated by the action of moths. I had aceounted 
for that extraordinary appearance of burning or coloured 
lights that I had witnessed myself, when I saw the prowth 
of that strange tree in my garden. That was clearly the 
cloud with points of fire in it that the Stratfordshire man 
took for a new and terrible kind of poison gas, that was 
the shiny something that poor little Johnnie Roberts had 
seen over the stile, that was the glimmering light that 
had led Mrs Cradock to her husband’s dead body, that 
was the assemblage of terrible eyes that had watched 
over Treff Loyne by night. Once on the right track I 
understood all this, for coming into this room in the dark, 
I have been amazed by the wonderful burning and the 
strange fiery colours of the eyes of a single moth, as it 
crept up the pane of glass, outside. Imagine the effect of 
myriads of such eyes, of the movement of these lights and 
fires in a vast swarm of moths, each insect being in con- 
stant motion while it kept its place in the mass: [ felt 
that all this was clear and certain. 

‘* Then the next step. Of course, we know nothing 
really about moths; rather, we know nothing of moth 
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reality. For all I know there may be hundreds of books 
which treat of moth and nothing but moth. But these 
are scientific books, and science only deals with surfaces ; 
it has nothing to do with realities—it is impertinent if it 
attempts to do with realities. To take a very minor 
matter; we don’t even know why the moth desires the 
fame. But we do know what the moth does not do; it 
does not gather itself into swarms with the object of 
destroying human life. But here, by the hypothesis, 
were cases in which the moth had done this very thing; 
the moth race had entered, it seemed, into a malignant 
conspiracy against the human race. It was quite impos- 
sitie, no doubt-—-that is to say, it had never happened 
hefore--but I could see no escape from this conclusion. 

* Those insects, then, were definitely hostile to man; 
and then I stopped, for I could not see the next step, 
obviaus though it seems to me now. I believe that the 
sokdiers’ scraps of talk on the way to Treff Loyne and 
hack flung the next plank over the gulf. They had 
spoken of ‘ rat poison,’ of no rat being able to spike a 
man through the heart; and then, suddenly, I saw my 
way clear. If the moths were infected with hatred of 
men, and possessed the design and the power of combin- 
ing against him; why not suppose this hatred, this 
design, this power shared by other non-human creatures. 

** The secret of the Terror might be condensed into 4 
sentence : the animals had revolted against men. 

“ Now, the puzzle became easy enough; one had only 
to classify. Take the cases of the people who met their 
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deaths by falling over cliffs or over the edge of quarries. 
We think of sheep as timid creatures, who always run 
away. But suppose sheep that don’t mm away; and, 
aiter all, in reason why should they run away? Quarry 
or no quarry, cliff or no cliff; what would happen to you 
if a hundred sheep ran after you instead of running from 
your There would be no help for it; they would have 
you down and beat you to death or stifle you. Then sup- 
pose man, woman, or child near a cliff’s edge or a quarry- 
side, und a sudden rush of sheep. Clearly there is no 
help; there is nothing for it but to go over. There can 
be no doubt that that is what happened in all these cases. 

“And again; you know the country and you know 
how a herd of cattle will sometimes pursue people 
through the fields in a solemn, stolid sort of way. They 
behave as if they wanted to close in on you. Towns- 
people sometimes get frightened and scream and run; 
you or I would take no notice, or at the utmost, wave 
our sticks at the herd, which will step dead or lumber 
off. But suppose they don’t lumber off. The mildest 
old cow, remember, is stronger than any man. What 
can one man or half a dozen men do against half a 
hundred of these beasts no longer restrained by that 
mysterious inhibition, which has made for ages the strong 
the humble slaves of the weak ? But if you are botanizing 
in the marsh, like that poor fellow who was staying at 
Porth, and forty or fifty young cattle gradually close 
round you, and refuse to move when you shout and wave 
your stick, but get closer and closer instead, and get you 
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into the slime. Again, where is your help? If you 
haven’t got an automatic pistol, you must go down and 
stay down, while the beasts lie quietly on you for five 
minutes. It was a quicker death for poor Griffith of 
Treffi Loyne—one of his own beasts gored him to death 
with one sharp thrust of its horn into his heart. And 
from that morning those within the house were closely 
besieged by their own cattle and horses and sheep; and 
when those unhappy people within opened a window to 
call for help or to catch a few drops of rain water to 
relicve their burning thirst, the cloud waited for them 
with its myriad eyes of fire. Can you wonder that 
Secretan’s statement reads in places like maniaf You 
perceive the horrible position of those people in Treff 
Loyne; not only did they see death advancing on them, 
but advancing with incredible steps, as if one were to die 
not only in nightmare but by nightmare. But no one 
in his wildest, most fiery dreams had ever imagined such 
afate. I am not astonished that Secretan at one moment 
suspected the evidence of his own senses, at another sur- 
mised that the world’s end had come.”’ 

** And how about the Williams’s who were murdered 
on the Highway near here? ” 

** The horses were the murderers; the horses that 
afterwards stampeded the camp below. By some means 
which is still obscure to me they lured that family into 
the road and beat their brains out; their shod hoofs were 
the instruments of execution. And, as for the Mary Ann, 
the boat that was capsized, I have no doubt that it was 
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overturned by a sudden rush of the porpoises that were 
gambolling about in the water of Larnac Bay. A por- 
poise is a heavy beast—half a dozen of them could easily 
upset a light rowing-boat. The munition works? Their 
enemy was rats. J believe that it has been calculated 
that in ‘ Greater London ’ the number of rats is about 
equal to the number of human beings, that is, there are 
about seven million of them. The proportion would he 
about the same in all the great centres of population; 
and the rat, moreover, is, on occasion, migratory in its 
habits. You can understand now that story of the 
Semiramis, beating about the mouth of the Thames, and 
at last cast away by Arcachon, her only crew dry heaps of 
bones. The rat is an expert boarder of ships. And so 
one can understand the tale told by the frightened man 
who took the path by the wood that led up from the 
new munition works. He thought he heard a thousand 
men treading softly through the wood and chattering to 
one another in some horrible tongue; what he did hear 
was the marshalling of an army of rats—their array 
before the battle. 

‘* And conceive the terror of such an attack. Even 
one rat in a fury is said to be an ugly customer to meet; 
conceive then, the irruption of these terrible, swarming 
myriads, rushing upon the helpless, unprepared, 
astonished workers in the munition shops.”’ 


There can be no doubt, I think, that Dr. Lewis was 
entirely justified in these extraordinary conclusions. As 
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I say, I had arrived at pretty much the same end, by 
different ways; but this rather as to the general situation, 
while Lewis had made his own particular study of those 
circumstances of the Terror that were within his immedi- 
ate purview, as a physician in large practice in the 
southern part of Meirion. Of some of the cases which he 
reviewed he had, no doubt, no immediate or first-hand 
knowledge; but he judged these imstances by their 
similarity to the facts which had come under his personal 
notice. He spoke of the affairs of the quarry at Lian- 
fihangel on the analogy of the people who were found 
dead at the bottom of the cliffs near Porth, and he was 
no doubt justified in doing so. He told me that, think- 
ing the whole matter over, he was hardly more astonished 
by the Terror in itself than by the strange way in which 
he had arrived at his conclusions. 

‘* You know,’ he said, “ those certain evidences of 
anima! malevolence which we knew of, the bees that 
stung the child to death, the trusted sheepdog’s turning 
savage, and so forth. Weil, I got no light whatever 
from all this; it suggested nothing to me—simply because 
I had not got that ‘ idea’ which Coleridge rightly holds 
necessary in all inquiry; facts qua facts, as we said, mean 
nothing and come to nothing. You do not believe, there- 
fore you cannot see. 

** And then, when the truth at last appeared it was 
through the whimsical ‘ coincidence,’ as we call such 
signs, of the moth in my lamp and the moth on the dead 
child’s forehead. This, I think, is very extraordinary.”’ 
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“‘ And there seems to have been one beast that re- 
mained faithful; the dog at Treff Loyne. That is 
strange.”’ 

** That remains a mystery.’’ 


It would not be wise, even now, to describe too closely 
the terrible scenes that were to be seen in the munition 
areas of the north and the Midlands during the black 
months of the Terror. Out of the factories issued at 
black midnight the shrouded dead in their coffins, and 
their very kinsfolk did not know how they had come by 
their deaths. All the towns were full of houses of mourn- 
ing, were full of dark and terrible rumours; incredible, 
as the incredible reality. There were things done and 
suffered that perhaps never will be brought to light, 
memories and secret traditions of these things will be 
whispered in families, delivered from father to son, 
growing wilder with the passage of the years, but never 
growing wilder than the truth. 

It is enough to say that the cause of the Allies was for 
awhile in deadly peril. The men at the front called in 
their extremity for guns and shells. No one told them 
what was happening in the places where these munitions 
were made, 

At first the position was nothing less than desperate ; 
men in high places were almost ready to ery “‘ mercy ”’ 
to the enemy. But, after the first panic, measures were 
taken such as those described by Merritt in his account 
of the matter, The workers were armed with special 
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weapons, guards were mounted, machine-guns were 
placed in position, bombs and liquid flame were ready 
against the obscene hordes of the enemy, and the “‘ burn- 
ing clouds ”’ found a fire fiercer than their own. Many 
deaths occurred amongst the airmen; but they, too, were 
given special guns, arms that scattered shot broadcast, 
and so drove away the dark flights that threatened the 
aeroplanes. 

And, then, in the winter of 1915-16, the Terror ended 
suddenly as it had begun. Once more a sheep was a 
frightened beast that ran instinctively from a little child; 
the cattle were again solemn, stupid creatures, void of 
harm; the spirit and the convention of malignant design 
passed out of the hearts of all the animals. The chains 
that they had cast off for awhile were thrown again about 
them. 

And, finally, there comes the inevitable “‘ why? ” 
Why did the beasts who had been humbly and patiently 
subject to man, or affrighted by his presence, suddenly 
know their strength and learn how to league together, 
and declare bitter war against their ancient masterr 

It is a most difficult and obscure question. I give what 
explanation J have to give with very great diffidence, 
and an eminent disposition to be corrected, if a clearer 
light ean be found. 

Some friends of mine, for whose Judgment I have very 
great respect, are inclined to think that there was a 
certain contagion of hate. They hold that the fury of the 
whole world at war, the great passion of death that seems 
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driving all humanity to destruction, infected at last these 
lower creatures, and in place of their native instinct of 
submission, gave them rage and wrath and ravening. 

This may be the explanation. I cannot say that it is 
not so, because I do not profess to understand the work- 
ing of the universe. But J confess that the theory strikes 
me as fanciful. There may be a contagion of hate as there 
is a contagion of smallpox; I do not know, but I hardly 
believe it. 

In my opinion, and it is only an opinion, the source 
of the great revolt of the beasts is to be sought in a 
much subtler region of inquiry, I believe that the sub- 
jects revolted because the king abdicated. Man has 
dominated the beasts throughout the ages, the spiritual 
has reigned over the rational through the peculiar quality 
man to be that which he is. And when he maintained this 
man to be what he is. And when he maintained this 
power and grace, I think it is pretty clear that between 
him and the animals there was a certain treaty and 
alliance. There was supremacy on the one hand, and 
submission on the other; but at the same time there was 
between the two that cordiality which exists between 
lords and subjects in a well-organized state. I know a 
socialist who maintains that Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Canterbury 
Tales * give a picture of true democracy. I do not know 
about that, but I see that knight and miller were able to 
get on quite pleasantly together, just because the knight 
knew that he was a knight and the miller knew that he 
was a miller. If the knight had had conscientious objec- 
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tions to his knightly grade, while the miller saw no 
reason Why he should not be a knight, I am sure that 
their intercourse would have been difficult, unpleasant, 
and perhaps murderous. 

So with man. I believe in the strength and truth of 
tradition. A learned man said to me a few weeks ago: 
‘* When I have to choose between the evidence of tradi- 
tion and the evidence of a document, I always believe 
the evidence of tradition. Documents may be falsified, 
and often are falsified; tradition is never falsified.”’ 
This is true; and, therefore, I think, one may put trust 
in the vast body of folklore which asserts that there was 
once a worthy and friendly alliance between man and the 
beasts. Our popular tale of Dick Whittington and his 
Cat no doubt represents the adaptation of a very ancient 
legend to a comparatively modern personage, but we may 
go back into the ages and find the popular tradition 
asserting that not only are the animals the subjects, but 
also the friends of man. 

All that was in virtue of that singular spiritual element 
in man which the rational animals do not possess. 
Spiritual does not mean respectable, it does not even 
mean moral, it does not mean “‘ good ” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. It signifies the royal preroga- 
tive of man, differencing him from the beasts. 

For long ages he has been putting off this royal robe, 
he has been wiping the balm of consecration from his own 
breast. He has declared, again and again, that he is not 
spiritual, but rational, that is, the equal of the beasts 
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over whom he was once sovereign. He has vowed that 
he is not Orpheus but Caliban. 

But the beasts also have within them something which 
corresponds to the spiritual quality in men—we are 
content to call it instinct. They perceived that the 
throne was vacant—nolt even friendship was possible 
between them and the self-deposed monarch. If he were 
not king he was a sham, an impostor, a thing to be 
destroyed, 

Hence, I think, the Terror. They have risen once— 
they may rise again. 
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THE BOWMEN 


lr was during the Retreat of the Eighty Thousand, and 
the authority of the Censorship is sufficient excuse for 
not being more explicit. But it was on the most awful 
day of that awful time, on the day when ruin and disaster 
came so near that their shadow fell over London far 
away; and, without any certain news, the hearts of men 
failed within them and grew faint; as if the agony of the 
army in the battlefield had entered into their souls. 

On this dreadful day, then, when three hundred 
thousand men in arms with all their artillery swelled like 
8 flood against the little English company, there was one 
point above all other points in our battle line that was 
for a time in awful danger, not merely of defeat, but of 
utter annihilation. With the permission of the Censor- 
chip and of the military expert, this corner may, perhaps, 
be descrited as a salient, and if this angle were crushed 
and broken, then the English force as a whole would be 
shattered, the Allied left would be turned, and Sedan 
would inevitably follow, 

All the morning the German guns had thundered and 
shrieked against this corner, and against the thousand 
or so of men who held it. Then men joked at the shells, 


and found funny names for them, and had bets about 
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them, and greeted them with scraps of music-hall songs. 
But the shells came on and burst, and tore good English- 
men limb from limb, and tore brother from brother, and 
as the heat of the day increased so did the fury of that 
terrific cannonade. There was no help, it seemed. The 
English artillery was good, but there was not nearly 
enough of it; it was being steadily battered into scrap 
iron. 

There comes 8 moment in a storm at sea when people 
say to one another, “* it is at its worst; it can blow no 
harder,’’ and then there is a blast ten times more fierce 
than any before it. So it was in these British 
trenches. 

There were no stouter hearts in the whole world than 
the hearts of these men; but even they were appalled as 
this seven-times-heated hell of the German cannonade fell 
upon them and overwhelmed them and destroyed them. 
And at this very moment they saw from their trenches 
that a tremendous host was moving against their lines. 
Five hundred of the thousand remained, and as far as 
they could see the German infantry was pressing on 
against them, column upon column, a grey world of men, 
ten thousand of them, as it appeared afterwards. 

There was no hope at all. They shook hands, some of 
them. One man improvised a new version of the battle- 
song, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye to Tipperary,” ending with 
‘** And we shan’t get there.”? And they all went on firing 
steadily. The officers pointed out that such an oppor- 
tunity for high-class, fancy shooting might never occur 
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again ; the Germans dropped line after line; the Tipperary 
humorist asked, ‘‘ What price Sidney Street? ’? And the 
few machine puns did their best. But everybody knew it 
was of no use. The dead grey bodies lay in companies 
and battalions, as other came on and on and on, and 
they swarmed and stirred and advanced from beyond and 
beyond, 

“ World without end. Amen,’ said one of the British 
soldiers with some irrelevance as he took aim and fired. 
And then he remembered—he says he cannot think why 
or wherefore—a queer vegetarian restaurant in London 
where he had once or twice eaten eccentric dishes of cutlets 
made of lentils and nuts that pretended to be steak. On 
ali the plates in this restaurant there was printed a 
figure of St. George in blue, with the motto, Adsit Angiis 
Sanctus Georgius—May St. George be a present help to 
the English. This soldier happened to know Latin and 
other useless things, and now, as he fired at his man in 
the grey advancing mass—$00 yards away—he uttered 
the pious vegetarian motto. He went on firing to the 
end, and at last Bill on his right had to clout him cheer- 
fully over the head to make him stop, pointing out as he 
did so that the King’s ammunition cost money and was 
not bghtly to be wasted in drilling funny patterns into 
dead Germans. 

For as the Latin scholar uttered his invocation he felt 
something between a shudder and an electric shock pass 
through his body. The roar of the battle died down in 
his ears to a gentle murmur; instead of it, he says, he 
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heard a great voice and a shout louder than a thunder- 
peal crying, “‘ Array, array, array ! ’? 

His heart grew hot as a buming coal, it grew cold as 
ice within him, as it seemed to him that a tumult of 
voices answered to his summons. He heard, or seemed 
to hear, thousands shouting : ‘‘St. George ! St. George !”” 

“Hal messire; ha! sweet Saint, grant us good 
deliverance | ”? 

** St. George for merry England ! ” 

** Harow! Harow! Monseigneur St. George, succour 
us,’ 

““ Ha! St. George! Ha! St. George ! a long bow and a 
strong bow.” 

** Heaven’s Knight, aid us! ” 

And as the soldier heard these voices he saw before him, 
beyond the trench, a long line of shapes, with a shining 
about them, They were like men who drew the bow, 
and with another shout their cloud of arrows flew sing- 
ing and tingling through the air towards the German 
hosts. 


The other men in the trench were firing all the while. 
They had no hope; but they aimed just as if they had 
been shooting at Bisley. 

Suddenly one of them lifted up his voice in the plainest 
Enplish, 

‘* Gawd help us! ’’ he bellowed to the man next to 
him, *‘ but we’re blooming marvels! Look at those grey 
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... gentlemen, look at them! D’ye see them? They’re 
not going down in dozens, nor in ’undreds; it’s thousands, 
it iss Look! look! there’s a regiment gone while I’m 
talking to ye.” 

‘* Shut it! ?? the other soldier bellowed, taking aim, 
‘‘ what are ye gassing about? ”’ 

But he gulped with astonishment even as he spoke, 
for, indeed, the grey men were falling by the thousands. 
The English could hear the guttural scream of the Ger- 
man officers, the crackle of their revolvers as they shot 
the reluctant; and still line after line crashed to the earth. 


All the while the Latin-bred soldier heard the ery : 

‘““Harow! Harow! Monseigneur, dear saint, quick 
to our aid! St, George help us! ” 

** High Chevalier, defend us! *’ 

The singing arrows fled so swift and thick that they 
darkened the air; the heathen horde melted from before 
them. 


** More machine guns! ”? Bill yelled to Tom. 

** Don’t hear them,”’ Tom yelled back. ‘* But, thank 
God, anyway; they’ve got it in the neck.*’ 

In fact, there were ten thousand dead German soldiers 
left before that salient of the English army, and conse- 
quently there was no Sedan. In Germany, a country 
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ruled by scientific principles, the Great General Staff 
decided that the contemptible English must have em- 
ployed shells containing an unknown gas of a poisonous 
nature, as no wounds were discernible on the bodies of 
the dead German soldiers. But the man who knew what 
nuts tasted like when they called themselves steak knew 
also that St. George had brought his Agincourt Bowmen 
to help the English. 


THE SOLDIERS’ REST 


THE soldier with the ugly wound in the head opened his 
eyes at last, and looked about him with an air of pleasant 
satisfaction. 

He still felt drowsy and dazed with some fierce 
experience through which he had passed, but so far he 
could not recollect much about it. But an agreeable 
glow began to steal ubout his heart—such a glow as comes 
to people who have been in a tight place and have come 
through it better than they had expected. In its mildest 
form this set of emetions may be observed in passengers 
who have crossed the Channe] on a windy day without 
being sick. They triumph a little internally, and are 
suffused with vague, kindly feelings, 

The wounded soldier was somewhat of this disposition 
as he opened his eyes, pulled himself together, and jooked 
about him. He felt a sense of delicious ease and repose 
in bones that had been racked and weary, and deep in 
the heart that had so lately been tormented there was 
an assurance of comfort—of the battle won. The 
thundering, roaring waves were passed; he had entered 
into the haven of calm waters. After fatigues and terrors 
that as yet he could not recollect he seemed now to be 
resting in the easiest of all easy chairs in a dim, low 
room. 
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In the hearth there was a glint of fire and a blue, sweet. 
scented puff of wood smoke; a preat black oak beam 
roughly hewn crossed the ceiling. Through the leaded 
panes of the windows he saw a rich glow of sunlight, 
green lawns, and against the deepest and most radiant 
of all blue skies the wonderful far-lifted towers of a vast 
Gothic cathedral—mystic, rich with imagery. 

** Good Lord! ’*? he murmured to himself. ‘1 didn’t 
know they had such places in France. It’s just like Wells. 
And it might be the other day when I was going past 
the Swan, just as it might be past that window, and 
asked the ostler what time it was, and he says, ‘ What 
time? Why, summer-time ’; and there outside it looks 
like summer that would last for ever. If this was an inn 
they ought to call it ‘ The Soldiers’ Rest.’ ” 

He dozed off again, and when he opened his eyes once 
more a kindly looking man in some sort of black robe was 
standing by him. 

“It’s all right now, isn’t it?’ he said, speaking in 
good English. 

“* Yes, thank you, sir, as right as can be. I hope to 
be back again soon.” 

“¢ Well, well; but how did you come here? Where did 
you get that? ’ He pointed to the wound on the soldier’s 
forehead. 

The soldier put his hand up to his brow and looked 
dazed and puzzled. 

‘¢ Well, sir,’? he suid at last, ‘it was like this, to 
begin at the beginning. You know how we came over in 
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August, and there we were in the thick of it, as you might 
say, inaday ortwo. An awful time it was, and I don’t 
know how I got through it alive. My best friend was 
killed dead beside me as we Jay m the trenches. By 
Cambrai, I think it was. 

** Then things got a little quieter for a bit, and I was 
quartered in a village for the best part of a week. She 
was a very nice lady where I was, and she treated me 
proper with the best of everything. Her husband he was 
fighting ; but she had the nicest little boy I ever knew, a 
little fellow of five, or six it might be, and we got on 
splendid. The amount of their lingo that kid taught me 
—‘ We, we ’ and ‘ Bong swor * and ‘ Commong voo porty 
voo,’ and all—and I taught him English. You should 
have heard that nipper say ‘’Arf a mo’, old un’! It 
was a treat. 

‘¢ Then one day we got surprised. There was about a 
dozen of us in the village, and two or three hundred Ger- 
mans came down on us early one morning. They got 
us; no help for it. Before we could shoot. 


+ * 


“ Well, there we were. They tied our hands behind 
our backs, and smacked our faces and kicked us a bit, 
and we were lined up opposite the house where I’d been 
staying. 

‘* And then that poor little chap broke away from his 
mother, and he run out and saw one of the Boshes, as 
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we call them, fetch me one over the jaw with his clenched 
fist. Oh, dear! oh, dear! he might have done it a dozen 
times if only that little child hadn’t seen him. 

“* He had a poor bit of a toy I’d bought him at the 
village shop; a toy pun it was. And out he came running, 
as I say, crying out something in French like ‘ Bad man! 
bad man! don’t hurt my Anglish or I shoot you ’; and 
he pointed that gun at the German soldier. The German, 
he took his bayonet, and he drove it right through the 
poor little chap’s throat.” 

The soldier’s face worked and twitched and twisted 
itself into a sort of grin, and he sat grinding his teeth and 
staring at the man in the black robe. He was silent for 
a little. And then he found his voice, and the oaths 
rolled terrible, thundering from him, as he cursed that 
murderous wretch, and bade him go down and burn for 
ever in hell. And the tears were raining down his face, 
and they choked him at last. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,” he said, “especially 
you being a minister of some kind, I suppose; but I 
can’t help it. He was such a dear little man.” 

The man in black murmured something to himself: 
‘* Pretiosa in conspectu. Domini mers innocentium ejus ” 
—Dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
innocents. Then he put a kind hand very gently on the 
soldier’s shoulder. 

‘© Never mind,” said he; ‘* I’ve seen some service in 
my time, myself, But what about that wound? ” 

“© Oh, that; that’s nothing. But I'll tell you how I 
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got it. It was just like this. The Germans had us fair, 
as I tell you, and they shut us up in a barn in the village; 
just flung us on the ground and left us to starve seem- 
ingly. They barred up the big door of the barn, and 
put a sentry there, and thought we were all right. 

** There were sort of slits like very narrow windows 
in one of the walls, and on the second day it was, I was 
looking out of these slits down the street, and I could 
see those German devils were up to mischief. They 
were planting their machme guns everywhere handy 
where an ordinary man coming up the street would never 
see them, but I see them, and I see the infantry lining 
up behind the garden walls. Then I had a sort of a 
notion of what was coming; and presently, sure enough, 
I could hear some of our chaps singing ‘ Hullo, hulle, 
hulio!? in the distance; and I says to myself, ‘ Not 
this time.’ 

‘© So I looked about me, and [ found a hole under 
the wall; a kind of a drain I should think it was, and I 
found I could just squeeze through. And I got out and 
crept round, and away | goes running down the street, 
yelling for all I was worth, just as our chaps were getting 
round the corner at the bottom. ‘ Bang, bang!’ went 
the guns, behind me and in front of me, and on each 
side of me, and then—bash! something hit me on the 
head and over J] went; and J don’t remember anything 
mare till I woke up here just now.” 

The soldier Jay back in his chair and closed his eyes 


fora moment, When he opened them he saw that there 
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were other people in the room besides the minister in the 
black robes. One was a man in a big black cloak. He 
had a grim old face and a great beaky nose. He shook 
the soldier by the hand. 

““ By God! sir,”? he said, ** you’re a credit to the 
British Army; you’re a damned fine soldier and a good 
man, and, by God {| I’m proud to shake hands with you.” 

And then someone came out of the shadow, someone in 
queer clothes such as the soldier had seen worn by the 
heralds when he had been on duty at the opening of 
Parliament by the King. 

“Now, by Corpus Domini,’’ this man said, “ of all 
knights ye be noblest and gentlest, and ye be of fairest 
report, and now ye be a fellow of the noblest fellowship 
that ever was since this world’s beginning, since ye have 
yielded dear life for your friend’s sake.” 

The soldier did not understand what the man was say- 
ing to him. There were others, too, in strange dresses, 
who came and spoke to him. Some spoke in what 
sounded like French. He could not make it out; but 
he knew that they all spoke kindly and praised him. 

“* What does it all mean’ * he said to the minister. 
“What are they talking about? They don’t think Pd 
let down my pals? ”’ 

‘* Drink this,” said the minister, and he handed the 
soldier a great silver cup, brimming with wine. 

The soldier took a deep draught, and in that moment 
all his sorrows passed from him. 

** What is it? ’’ he asked. 
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*‘¥Vin nouveau du Royaume,’ said the minister. 
*«* New Wine of the Kingdom, you call it.’? And then 
he bent down and murmured in the soldier’s ear. 

** What,” said the wounded man, “the place they 
used to tell us about in Sunday School? With such 
drink and such joy —— ”’ 

His voice was hushed. For as he looked at the 
minister the fashion of his vesture was changed. The 
black robe seemed to melt away from him. He was all 
in armour, if armour be made of starlight, of the rose of 
dawn, and of sunset fires; and he lifted up a preat sword 
of flame. 


Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 


Triumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 
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Then it fell owt in the sacring of the Mass that right 
as the priest heaved up the Host there came a beam 
redder than any rose and smote upon it, and then it was 
changed bodily inte the shape and fashion of a Child 
having his arms stretched forth, as he had been nailed 
upon the Tree.—OLD Romance, 


So far things were going very well indeed. The night 
was thick and black and cloudy, and the German force 
had come three-quarters of their way or more without 
an alarm. There was no challenge from the English 
lines; and indeed the English were being kept busy by 
a high shell-fire on their front. This had been the Ger- 
Tan plan; and it coming off admirably. Nobody 
thought that there was any danger on the left; and so 
the Prussians, writhing on their stomachs over the 
ploughed field, were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
wood, Once there they could establish themselves com- 
fortably and securely during what remained of the 
night; and at dawn the English left would be hopelessly 
enfiladed—and there would be another of those move- 
ments which people who really understand military 
matters call ‘‘ readjustments of our line.” 

The noise made by the men creeping and crawling over 
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the fields was drowned by the cannonade, from the 
English side as well as the German. On the English 
centre and right things were indeed very brisk; the big 
guns were thundering and shrieking and roaring, the 
machine guns were keeping up the very devil’s racket; 
the flares and illuminating shells were as good as 
the Crystal Palace in the old days, as the soldiers said 
to one another. Al) this had been thought of and 
thought out on the other side. The German force was 
beautifully organised. The men who crept nearer and 
nearer to the wood carried quite a number of machine 
guns in bits on their backs; others of them had small 
bags full of sand; yet others big bags that were empty. 
When the wood was reached the sand from the small 
bags was to be emptied into the big bags; the machine 
gun parts were to be put together, the guns mounted 
behind the sandbag redoubt, and then, as Major von 
und Zu pleasantly observed, ‘the English pigs shall 
to gehenna-fire quickly come.”’ 

The major was so well pleased with the way things 
hed gone that he permitted himself a very low and 
guttural chuckle; in another ten minutes success would 
be assured. He half turned his head round to whisper 
a caution about some detail of the sandbag business to 
the big sergeant-major, Karl Heinz, who was crawling 
just behind him. At that instant Karl Heinz leapt into 
the air with a scream that rent through the night and 
through all the roaring of the artillery. He cried in a 
terrible voice, ‘‘ The Glory of the Lord! * and plunged 
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and pitched forward, stone dead. They said that his 
face as he stood up there and cried aloud was as if it had 
been seen through a sheet of flame. 

‘* They *? were one or two out of the few who zat 
back to the German lines. Most of the Prussians stayed 
in the ploughed field. Karl Heinz’s scream had frozen 
the blood of the English soldiers, but it had also ruined 
the major’s plans. He and his men, caught all unready, 
clumsy with the burdens that they carried, were shot to 
pieces; hardly a score of them returned. The rest of 
the force were attended to by an English burying party. 
According to custom the dead men were searched before 
they were buried, and some singular relics of the 
campaign were found upon them, but nothing so singular 
as Karl Heinz’s diary. 

He had been keeping it for some time. It began with 
entries about bread and sausage and the ordinary inci- 
dents of the trenches; here and there Karl wrote about 
an old grandfather, and a big china pipe, and pinewoods 
and roast goose. Then the diarist seemed to get fidgety 
about his health. Thus: 


April 17..-Annoyed for some days by murmuring 
sounds in my head. I trust I shall not become deaf, 
like my departed uncle Christopher, 


April 20.—The noise in my head grows worse; it 
it a humming sound. It distracts me; twice I have 
failed to hear the captain and have been repri- 
manded. 
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April 22.—So bad is my head that I go to see the 
doctor. He speaks of tinnitus, and gives me an 
inhaling apparatus that shall reach, he says, the 
middle ear. 


April 25.—The apparatus is of no use. The sound 
is now become like the booming of a great church 
bell. It reminds me of the bell at St. Lambart on 
that terrible day of last August. 


Apri 26.—I could swear that it ts the bell of St. 
Lambart that I hear all the time. They rang it as 
the procession came out of the church. 


The man’s writing, at first firm enough, begins to 
straggle unevenly over the page at this point. The 
entrics show that he became convinced that he heard the 
bell of St. Lambart’s Chureh ringing, though( as he knew 
better than most men) there had be no bell and no church 
at St. Lambart’s since the summer of 1914. There was 
no village either—-the whole place was a rubbish-heap. 

Then the unfortunate Kari Heinz was beset with other 
troubles. 


May 2.—I fear I am becoming ill. To-day Joseph 
Kleist, who is next to me in the trench, asked me 
why I jerked my head to the right so constantly. I 
told him to hold his tongue; but this shows that I 
am noticed. I keep fancying that there is some- 
thing white just beyond the range of my sight on 
the right hand. 
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May 7.—This whiteness is now quite clear, and 
in front of me. All this day it has slowly passed 
before me. I asked Joseph Kleist if he saw a piece 
of newspaper just beyond the trench. He stared at 
me solemnly—he is a stupid fool—and said, ‘* There 
is no paper.” 


May 4.—It Jooks like a white robe. There was a 
strong smell of incense to-day in the trench. No 
one seemed to notice it. There is decidedly a white 
robe, and I think I can see feet, passing very slowly 
before me at this moment while I write. 


There is no space here for continuous extracts from 
Karl Heinz’s diary. But to condense with severity, it 
would seem that he slowly gathered about himself a com- 
plete set of sensory hallucinations. First the auditory 
hallucination of the sound of a bell, which the doctor 
called tinnitus. Then a patch of white growing into a 
white robe, then the smell of incense. At last he lived 
in two worlds. He saw his trench, and the level before 
it, and the English lines; he talked with his comrades 
and obeyed orders, though with a certain difficulty; but 
he also heard the deep boom of St. Lambart’s bell, and 
saw continually advancing towards him a white proces- 
sion of Jittle children, led by a boy who was swinging a 
censer, There is one extraordinary entry: “‘ But in 
August those children carried no lilies; now they have 
lilies in their hands, Why should they have lilies? ”° 
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Tt is interesting to note the transition over the border 
line. After May 2 there is no reference in the diary to 
bodily illness, with two notable exceptions. Up to and 
including that date the sergeant knows that he is suffer- 
ing from illusions; after that he accepts his hallucina- 
tions as actualities. The man who cannct see what he 
sees and hear what he hears is a fool. So he writes : * 1 
ask who is smging ‘ Ave Maris Stella.” That blockhead 
Friedrich Schumacher raises his crest and answers 
insolently that no one sings, since singing is strictly for- 
bidden for the present.” 

A few days before the disastrous night expedition the 
last figure im the procession appeared to those sick eyes. 


‘** The old priest now comes in his golden robe, the 
two boys holding each side of it. He is looking just 
as he did when he died, save that when he walked 
in St. Lambart there was no shining round his head. 
But this is illusion and contrary to reason, since no 
one has a shining about his head. I must take some 
melicine.”” 


Note here that Karl Heinz absolutely accepts the 
appearance of the martyred priest of St. Lambart as 
actual, while he thinks that the halo must be an iljusion ; 
and so he reverts again to his physical condition. 

The priest held up both his hands, the diary states, 
““ as if there were something between them. But there 
is a sort of cloud or dimness over this object, whatever 
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it may be. My poor Aunt Kathie suffered much from 
her eyes in her old age.” 


One can guess what the priest of St. Lambart carried 
in his hands when he and the little children went out 
into the hot sunlight to implore mercy, while the great 
resounding bell of St. Lambart boomed over the plain. 
Karl Heinz knew what happened then; they said that 
it was he who killed the old priest and helped to crucify 
the little child against the church door. The baby was 
only three years old. He died calling piteously for 
** mummy * and ** daddy.’? 


And those who will may guess what Karl Heinz saw 
when the mist cleared from before the monstrance in the 
priest’s hands. Then he shrieked and died. 
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THe war is already a fruitful mother of legends. Some 
people think that there are too many war legends, and a 
Croydon gentleman—or lady, I am not sure which— 
wrote to me quite recently telling me that a certain par- 
ticular legend, which I will not specify, had become the 
“chief horror of the war.’? There may be something 
to be said for this point of view, but it strikes me as 
interesting that the old myth-making faculty has survived 
into these days, a relic of noble, far-off Homeric battles. 
And after all, what do we know? It does not do to be 
too sure that this, that, or the other hasn’t happened 
and couldn’t have happened. 

What follows, at any rate, has no claim to be con- 
sidered either as legend or as myth. It is merely one of 
the odd circumstances of these times, and I have no 
doubt it can easily be * explained away.’’ In fact, the 
rationalistic explanation of the whole thing is patent and 
on the surface. There is only one little difficulty, and 
that, I fancy, is by no means insuperable. In any case this 
one knot or tangle may be put down as a queer coinci- 
dence and nothing more. 

Here, then, is the curiosity or oddity in question. A 
young fellow, whom we will call for avoidance of all 
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identification Delamere Smith—he is now Lieutenant 
Delamere Smith—was spending his holidays on the coast 
of west South Wales at the beginning of the war. He 
was something or other not very important in the City, 
and in his leisure hours he smattered lightly and agree- 
ably a little literature, a little art, a little antiquarianism. 
He liked the Italian primitives, he knew the difference 
between first, second, and third pointed, he had looked 
through Boutell’s ** Engraved Brasses.’?> He had been 
heard indeed to speak with enthusiasm of the brasses of 
Sir Robert de Septvans and Sir Roger de Trumpington. 

One morning—he thinks it must have been the moming 
of August 16, 1914—the sun shone so brightly into his 
room that he woke early, and the fancy took him that it 
would be fine to sit on the cliffs in the pure sunlight. So 
he dressed and went out, and climbed up Giltar Point, and 
sat there enjoying the sweet air and the radiance of the 
sea, and the sight of the fringe of creaming foam about 
the grey foundations of St. Margaret’s Island. Then he 
looked beyond and gazed at the new white monastery on 
Caldy, and wondered who the architect was, and how he 
had contrived to make the group of buildings look 
exactly Jike the background of a medizvai picture. 

After about an hour of this and a couple of pipes, 
Smith confesses that he began to feel extremely drowsy. 
He was just wondering whether it would not be pleasant 
to stretch himself out on the wild thyme that scented the 
high place and go to sleep till breakfast, when the 
mounting sun caught one of the monastery windows, and 
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Smith stared sleepily at the darting flashing light till it 
dazzled him. Then he felt ‘‘ queer.’”? There was an odd 
sensation as if the top of his head were dilating and 
contracting, and then he says he had a sort of shock, 
something between a mild current of electricity and the 
sensation of putting one’s hand into the ripple of a swift 
brook. 

Now, what happened next Smith cannot describe at all 
clearly. He knew he was on Giltar, looking across the 
waves to Caldy; he heard all the while the hollow, boom- 
ing tide in the caverns of the rocks far below him. And 
yet he saw, as if in a glass, a very different country—a 
level fenland cut by slow streams, by long avenues of 
trimmed trees. 

“It looked,”’ he says, ‘* as if it ought to have been 
a lonely country, but it was swarming with men; they 
were thick as ants in an anthill. And they were all 
dressed in armour; that was the strange thing about it. 

** I thought I was standing by what looked as if it had 
been a farmhouse; but it was all battered to bits, just 
& heap of ruins and rubbish. All that was left was one 
tal! round chimney, shaped very much like the fiftcenth- 
century chimneys in Pembrokeshire. And thousands 
and tens of thousands went marching by. 

“* They were all in armour, and in al) sorts of armour. 
Some of them had overlapping tongues of bright metal 
fastened on their clothes, others were in chain mail from 
head to foot, others were in heavy plate armour. 

“* They wore helmets of all shapes and sorts and sizes. 
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One regiment had steel caps with wide brims, something 
like the old barbers’ basins. Another lot had knights’ 
tilting helmets on, closed up so that you couldn’t see their 
faces. Most of them wore metal gauntiets, either of stee] 
rings or plates, and they had steel over their boots. A 
great many had things like battle-maces swinging by 
their sides, and al] these fellows carried a sort of string of 
big metal balls round their waist. Then a dozen regi- 
ments went by, every man with a steel shield slung over 
his shoulder. The last to go by were cross-bowmen.”’ 

In fact, it appeared to Delamere Smith that he watched 
the passing of a host of men in medizval armour before 
him, and yet he knew—by the position of the sun and 
of a rosy cloud that was passing over the Worm’s Head— 
that this vision, or whatever it was, only lasted a second 
or two. Then that slight sense of shock returned, and 
Smith returned to the contemplation of the physical 
phenomena of the Pembrokeshire coast—blue waves, 
grey St. Margaret’s, and Caldy Abbey white in the sun- 
light. 

It will be said, no doubt, and very likely with truth, 
that Smith fell asleep on Giltar, and mingled in a dream 
the thought of the great war just begun with his smatter- 
ings of medieval battle and arms and armour. The 
explanation seems tolerable enough, 

But there is the one little difficulty. It has been said 
that Smith is now Lieutenant Smith. He got his com- 
mission last autumn, and went out in May. He happens 
to speak French rather well, and so he has become what 
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is called, I believe, an officer of liaison, or some such 
term. Anyhow, he is often behind the French lines. 

He was home on short leave last week, and said : 

“Ten days ago I was ordered to { got there 
early in the morning, and had to wait a bit before I could 
see the General. JI looked about me, and there on the 
left of us was a farm shelled into a heap of ruins, with 
one round chimney standing, shaped like the * Flemish ’ 
chimneys in Pembrokeshire. And then the men in armour 
marched by, just as I had seen them—French regiments. 
The things like battle-maces were bomb-throwers, and 
the metal balls round the men’s waists were the bombs. 
They told me that the cross-bows were used for bomb- 
shooting. 

‘* The march I saw was part of a big movement; you 
will hear more of it before long.”’ 
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THERE is a certain type of English cleric who may be 
regarded as a translation—if one may use the term—- 
of the now extinct and forgotten French abbé. The 
two types are, of course, very different, Just as a French 
word is in reality utterly different in its connotations 
from the Enghsh word which the dictionary supplies as 
its exact equivalent. Still, in a certain Joose but practical 
sense, the one word does translate the other, and soa the 
Enghsh clergyman of whom I am thinking is a very rough 
translation of the French abbé of the old régime, The 
two varieties of the cleric have this one mark in common :‘ 
that neither is at heart a cleric at all. 


THE French abbé approximated to the French layman 
of his time; he was a Parisian in canonicals, And so 
with us, we have or had many ecclesiastics whose chief 
interests are not ecclesiastical. There was Dr, King, for 
example, ordained on his Fellowship; he really lived for 
Roman antiquities and Gnostic pems. I had an uncle, 
vicar of Llantrisant, who was sedulous in parochial visits 
—in that part of his parish where there were two or three 
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limestone quarries. To these, after somewhat perfunctory 
ghostly work, he would carry his leather wallet and his 
hammers, and be happy; for he was a geologist rather 
than a priest. 


I KNEW a fine specimen of the English abbé when I was 
at school at Hereford. This was Dr, Duthoit, Prebendary 
af Consumpta per Sabutum in Hereford Cathedral, Rector 
of St. Owen’s, bookworm, and, chiefly, rose-grower. He 
was a middle-aged man when I was a little boy; but 
he suffered me to walk with him in his garden sloping 
down to the Wye, near the pleasaunce of the Vicars 
Choral, reciting sometimes the poems of Traheme, which 
he had in manuscript, sometimes alluding darkly to the 
secrets contained in Lumen de Lurnine, but for the most 
part demonstrating his progress in the art of growing 4 
eoul-black rose. This was the true work of his life, and 
nearly forty years ugo he could show blooms whose 
copper or crimson tints were very near to utter darkness. 
I believe that his idea) was never attained in absolute 
perfection ; and perhaps the perfect end and attaining of 
desire do not bring happiness here below. 


. - 


AFTER 1480 Prebendary Duthoit and I rarely saw cach 
other end rarely wrote. He was at rest among his roses 
hy the quiet Wye and I wus dashed to and fre in wilder 
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waters. But each contrived at long intervals to Jet the 
other know that he was alive, and so I was not altogether 
surprised to see the Prebendary’s queer, niggly writing 
on an envelope a week or two ago. He said he had heard 
a good deal of talk about . . . well, about a popular 
legend with which I am understood to be in some way 
concerned, and he thought that an odd experience of his 
might possibly interest me. I do not give the text of 
his letter, chiefly because it is full of Latin phrases which 
I might be called upon to translate. 


But the matter is as follows: On the 4th of August, 
the day of the service at St, Paul’s, Dr. Duthoit was 
walking up and down and about that pleasant garden 
on the slopes of the Wye. Just above the water his 
gardener had prepared, under direction and instruction, 
a plot of ground in a very special manner. I do not 
gather the precise purpose of the operation ; but it seems 
that the soil had been made very fine and level over a 
superficies of about ten yards. To this place the Pre- 
bendary walked slowly and refiectively, wishing to assure 
himself that his orders had been exactly carried out. The 
plot had been perfectly level the night before, but Dr. 
Duthoit wanted to be more than sure about it, But to 
his extreme annoyance, when he turned by the fig-tree, 
he saw that the plot was very far from even. He is an 
old man, but his sight is good, and at a distance of 
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several yards he could discern quite plainly that there had 
been mischief. 


* iy 


THE chosen plot was in a disgraceful state. At first the 
Prebendary thought that the Custos’s sandy tom-cat had 
scaled the wire entanglement on top of the dividing wall; 
then he felt inclined to set the ruin down to Scamp, the 
BRishop’s wire-haired fox-terrier, And then coming close, 
he put on his spectacles, and wondered what had been 
at work, 

For the level which had been so carefully established 
wus al] undone. At first the Doctor thought it was the 
mischief of some random, dancing beast, this confusion 
of hills and valleys which had taken the place of the 
billiard-table surface of the night before. And then it 
reminded him of certain raised maps which he had seen 
in Diocesan Training Sehools. And then it reminded 
him, more distinctly, of a sort of picture map which had 
‘Hustrated his morning paper a day or two before. And 
then he wondered violently, because he saw that some- 
body had with infinite pains made this garden plot of his 
into an exact model of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 


. * 


it was all so ingenious and perfect that the old clergyman 
held his wrath for a moment, and peered into this 
Miniature intricacy of peaks and steeps and gullies and 
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valleys. He had scarcely gathered himself together to 
wonder who had had the ingenious impudence for the 
mischief, when amazement once more seized him, For 
he saw now, stooping down, that this garden Gallipoli 
Was swarming with life. There were hosts on it and 
about it; and then Dr, Duthoit forgot all about what we 
call the realities and facts of life, forgot that this sort of 
thing doesn’t happen, and gasped and watched what was 
happening. 


. . 


He writes that, queerly enough, he lost his sense of size. 
He was not a Gulliver looking down on Lilliput; the 
mountains ten inches high became to him actual and 
lofty summits; the tiny precipices were tremendous. 
And the red ants swarmed to attack the black ants who 
held the heights with savage and desperate fury. He 
says that he panted with excitement as he watched the 
courage of the attack and defence, the savagery of the 
* hand-to-hand ” fighting. Black and red fell by 
myriads; and the Doctor has persuaded himself that he 
observed amazing instances of individual] heroism. One 
particular range seemed the especial aim of the red forces; 
and they swarmed up victorious and held it for a while, 
and then retreated; the Doctor could not quite make 
out the reason of this. 


* 


He started violently when his man called to him. 
Roberts said he had called for five minutes without 
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getting an answer, and that the Dean was in a hurry, 
with only five minutes to spare. So the Prebendary went 
into the house in a kind of dwam, as the Scots put it, 
and had no notion of what the Dean had to say. And 
when he got back to the garden he found his gardener 
smoothing the plot with a long rake, and raking in a lot 
of dead ants with the mould. The gardener said it was 
boys; but the Doctor talked in such a way to the Custos 
that night that the Custos, reading his paper a fortnight 
later, began to think that the old Prebendary was a 
prophet. 


* * . 


Anp the Prebendary? He ends his Ietter: ‘' Quad 
superus est sicut quod inferius (that which is above is 
as that which is below) as the Smaragdine Tablet of 
Hermes Trismegistus testifies; and it is my belief that 
this is a world-battl in a sense which we do not 
appreciate. There have been some who have held that 
the earthly conflict is but a reflection of the war in 
heaven; what if it be reflected infinitely, if it penetrate 
tu the uttermost depths of creation? And if a speck of 
dust be a cosmos—a universe—of revolving worlds? 
There may be battle between creatures that no micro- 
scope shall ever discover. 
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“Creep? And crawl? TI belteve you. I should never 
have said it could be done unless Pd seen tt. TF tell you 
those little men are fair marvels. Now, suppose you 
were on sentry-go at night, and standing there as tt might 
be by that geranium bed, and you had your eyes open 
pretty wide, well knowing, as you would know, that tt 
was as much as your life was worth to be caught winking. 
Well, I tell you, sit, that one of those little men if he 
set out to do it, moon or no moon, he’d creep out of that 
shrubbery and he’d cravel round to your back, and give 
an imitation of a shadow if you looked round. And then 
there’d be a hit of fancy work, a shriek owl letting off 
unthin an inch of your ear, and when you'd done wonder- 
ing your throat’ld be cut and yowld be dead. They 
have a nasty kind of knives, cookertes they call them. 
And quite right.” 


THE wounded man was giving the chaplain his impres- 
sions of the war. He had lost an arm in the Gallipoli 
fighting, and had been invalided home. The two were 
sitting in deck-chairs in the hospital garden on a sunny 
afternoon. And between his bursts of information the 
soldier sucked gratefully at his pipe, drawing in rich 
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fumes of shag tobacco. And then he looked out over 
shrubs and flowers on a deep, blue sea. 

The chaplain had been trying a little Kipling on the 
soldier. He had experimented with “ The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft,’’ and he observed that the man listened 
with decent politeness and attention, as indeed he would 
have listened to Ezekiel’s Vision of the Chariot. But 
the holy man noted that the true gleam of interest was 
lacking in the invalid’s eye, till the Gurkhas were 
mentioned. He beamed then, and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the wiles and crafts and deadly works of the little 
hillmen—‘“‘ have they got a touch of the Jap in them, 
do you think, sir? They look a bit like it; not like the 
other Indian troops. A different style of thing 
altogether.’’ 

So the soldier told of the devices of the men with the 
cookenes (or kukris as pedants spell the word); how it 
wus impossible to hear them or to see them as they 
lurked in shadows or slid like snakes upon the ground, 
how they could throw those curving knives of theirs with 
sure, deadly aim. 

‘* They’ve got ways that seem a bit queer to us,”’ he 
suid; “* but they’re wonderful fighting men; there’s no 
denying it.”’ 

And, having summed up the Gurkhas, the soldier 
lapsed into sweet enjoyment of security and summer air, 
bjue seas and blue skies, and shag tobacco, 

““ But there’s no doubt,’’ he went on, after a pause, 


“that the British Army’s a wonderful body of men 
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altogether. The Kaiser made a bit of a mistake when 
he called it contemptible, it seems to me. Look at the 
Australians and New Zealanders and Canadians what 
they’ve done, and the Indians too, and those Gurkhas ] 
was telling you about. I don’t know that there’s ever 
been an army like it for real hard fighting.’’ 

Now a great white cloud, like a mighty galleon, came 
sailing up over the sky from the south-west and passed 
across the sun. And beneath, the sea changed from fairy 
olivegarths and emerald waters to a deep violet blue. 
The soldier blinked as he watched the change. 

‘* And we’ye got other men,”? he began anew, “* that 
you don’t hear much about in the papers. There’s Jots 
of odd corners in the British Empire that hardly anyone 
docs know anything about, and the best of it is they’re 
all full of first-rate fighting-men. The fact is we’ve the 
knack of training them; black or white, or yellow or 
mixed; it don’t matter. I’ve known niggers from I 
don’t know where or which way that were fine soldiers.” 

The chaplain allowed the soldier to run on, acting on 
the pastoral direction of George Herbert as to the wisdom 
and kindness of letting a body talk. 

‘* And there’s many people that think a nigger and 
an Indian’s the same thing. Of course that’s nonsense. 
Some of them are dark enough, but plenty are no darker 
than many a Welshman from the hills that I’ve seen, 
and now and then you will see them as white as you or 
me, There was that lot that I came across by Teddy 
Bear.’? This was said jocosely for Sid-ul-Bahr. 
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“They were the queerest I’ve ever touched, and I 
do believe the finest fighters, It’s odd that dark patch 
over there on the sea reminding me of them.’’ 

“Patch on the sea? ’’ said the chaplain. ‘* What 
patch? Oh, that purple bit over there. Yes, I see. 
Fine colour. But what has that got te do with our fellows 
at Gallipoli, or these Indians or whatever they were? ” 

** Well, it’s like this. * Struck the wine-dark sea with 
our oars,’ their sergeant, or whatever they call him, says 
to me, and a minute or two ago when that cloud came 
over and the sea got dark that brought that man and 
his queer way of talking back to my mind. So it is, I[ 
said to myself, and I’ve drunk wine just that colour at 
Marseilles down in the View Port, and not bad drink 
either if you get enough of it.” 

The chaplain was no longer the patient listener. He 
started as a terrier starts when he suspects rats at hand, 
and he said: 

“* What did the native call the sea? ” 

** The wine-dark sea, as I told you, sir—just his silly 
way of talking. You know, a Jot of them natives can 
tak English of a sort, pidgin-English and all sorts of 
funny patter, but you can make out what they mean. 
This native sergeant he had a sort of lingo that he thought 
was English all right, and J could understand what he 
was driving at more or less, as you may say. I liked to 
listen to him when he got to his swear-words. I never 
heard the like. * By Harris!’ he’d say, as if he were 
talking of a Welshman, and then it would be ‘ By cloud- 
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gathering Zoos,’ and ‘ rosy-fingered dawn child of the 
morn,’ and I don’t know what else. He could curse. 
He was worse than old ‘ Damn-my-blanky-guts ’ in the 
Artillery.” 

The chaplain gasped. And he stared very straight at the 
soldier, having seen, as the soldier’s fmend might have 
put it, many cities of men. He knew, too, that the best 
of soldiers are not always the bond slaves of the truth, 

‘* And I tell you what,’’ the wounded man began anew, 
‘* those Maoris are hot stuff. I’ve seen them in a tight 
place 3 

‘* Look here,’ said the chaplain, “ never mind about 
the Maoris just now. I want to hear about the other 
lot. They seem interesting. * By Harris!’ you say 
their sergeant swore. Wasn’t it more like ‘ Ares’ *'? 
and he gave the vowels the broad ** Continental ’’ value. 

‘* Now you mention it, that was more the way of it. 
A fine, tal] man he was, too, with yellow hair, as English 
as English to look at, and a straight nose.” 

‘* How did you come across him? ” 

** It was like this. It was a darkish, cloudy sort of 
night. We'd captured a mdge the morning before, and 
we'd dug in. The word was ‘ Look out’; we knew the 
Turks-—there’s fighters for you !—would have a good shot 
to get the ridge back again. A cloudy night it was, and 
there was a sort of white mist rising, and now and again 
there’d be a pale sort of light from what was left of 
the moon, coming out from behind a cloud. 1 
won't deny that I wasn’t too comfortable; I wasn’t 
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easy about our supports, and then in that roasting sort 
af country it came over quite chilly and I shivered a bit 
and looked behind me. 

“ Well, then I was all right, and I saw we were all 
night and no mistake. There were the supports and the 
reserve Tight down the slope of the hill and below in the 
valley; thousands of them. It was misty, as 1] said, and 
I couldn’t make things out very clear, but so far as I 
could see these fellows were all in white, something like 
what the Moors wear. That struck me as funny, but I 
know we have to be pleasant to some of these tribesmen 
and let them have a lot of their own way. 

‘‘ And then, when I turned round, one of them, the 
man I told you about, that is, was by me in the trench, 
and we started to chat. He had his spear in his hand and 
his short sword by his side, and he carried his shield on 
his arm. A wonderful bit of work that shield was, 
covered with all sorts of queer figures; regular native 
work, that takes about a hundred years to finish. They 
don’t cure: they’ve plenty of time and nothing to do. 
There was a man with thunderbolts in his hand sitting on 
4 throne, and a naked woman coming out of the sea, and 
a little chap hammering away hke a blacksmith, and a 
fellow with the sun behind him shooting with a bow 
and arrows; all of them his native gods, I suppose. He 
Was 4 Savage Man, of course, but a fine man and a good 
man, I believe.?? 

“Did you make out the name of the tribe? ” suid 
the chaplain, speaking with a sort of desperate calm. 
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** Galeenies, I think, he said they were.” 

** Not Hellenes? * 

“* That was it. I see you’ve come across them your. 
self, sir,’? 

In asortof way. Didthe . . . sergeant say where 
they came from? ” 

“* Well, you know the way those fellows talk, a sort 
of flowery way of putting it that’s difficult to make out. 
They’re straight men, very likely, but they don't seem 
as if they could give a straight answer to a straight 
question. He said, he and his pals were heroes—and 
by pum! he was right, though it isn’t our way to talk 
like that-—--and they came from happy fields and the 
houses of the immortals, and the meadows of Arundel 
lthe chaplain reads *‘ asphodel ” for ‘* Arundel *’], und 
a lot of stuff like that; I don’t think they mean any 
harm by it. He said he and his people had fought some 
time ago not far from where we were. Ilion he said the 
place was, 

*© Still, all that don’t matter. About two o’clock in 
the morning the Turks tried to rush us; tens of thousands 
of them. It looked ugly for a mmute or two. 

** Then my pal got up and shouted and sang out, and 
he let off one of his worst. There was something like 
* Now, O Pollo, lord of the far-shining bow,’ and ‘ drive 
their souls squeaking like bats down to Hades ’—and I 
knew quite wel] what he meant by that word, though | 
daresay he flattered himself I didn’t. And then he and 
his men let off a howl that fairly scared the life out of me- 
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Well, there it was. They poured over our trench 
like a big white wave, and off they go straight for the 
Turks. Now, look here, sir; this ts straight. JI knew 
these native chaps were on our side. J] knew they’d made 
it al] right for us; but I tell you 1 went cold as death. 

‘*] don’t know what it was. It may have been that 
frizhtful yell those natives let off. It may have been 
their way of fighting, and you can believe me or not as 
you like, but as sure as I’m here I saw those long spears 
of theirs go like lightning flashes; I mean it. And I’ve 
seen men draw their swords many a time; but I'll take 
my oath to this: I’ve never seen before hell-fire coming 
out of a scabbard. But I see it then in Gallipoli. 

‘“ But I believe what frightened me was the fright of 
the Turks, and you know they’re difficult people to 
frighten. They screamed out ‘ Ginny ! Ginny ! ?—which 
Is queer enough, when you come to think of it—-and 
then, poor . . . fellows, there were no Turks. They 
were gone; and I knew I was as white as paper. But it 
was like flaming, burning fire eating them up alive. 

** What makes me sorry is that in the confusion of it 
all 1 couldn’t make out what happened to my pal and 
his lot; the mist came on very thick, and I lost sight of 
therm.”? 

“* But look here,’? began the chaplain. “Do you 
mean a 

And then the nurse came and smiled and beckoned the 
soldier indoors. 
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THE RUMOUR OF THE MARVELLOUS 


THERE are strange things lost and forgotten in obscure 
comers of the newspaper. I often think that the most 
extraordinary item of intelligence that I have read in 
print appeared a few years ago in the London Press. It 
came from a well-known and most respected news agency ; 
I imagine it wus in all the papers. It was astounding. 

The circumstances necessary—not to the understanding 
ef this paragraph, for that is out of the question—but, 
we will say, to the understanding of the events which 
made it possible, are these. We had invaded Thibet, 
and there had been trouble in the hierarchy of that 
country, and a personage known as the Tashai Lama had 
taken refuge with us in India. He went on pilgrimage 
from onc Buddhist shrine to another, and came at last to 
a holy mountain of Buddhism, the name of which I have 
forgotten, And thus the morning paper : 


His Holiness the Tashai Lama then ascended the 
Mountain and was transfigured.—- Reuter. 


That was all. And from that day te this I have never 
heard a word of explanation or comment on this amaz- 
ing statement. 
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There was no more, it seemed, to be said. “‘ Reuter,” 
apparently, thought he had made his simple statement 
of the facts of the case, had thereby done his duty, and 
so it all ended. Nobody, so far as I know, ever wrote to 
any paper asking what Reuter meant by it, or what the 
Tashai Lama meant by it. I suppose the fact was that 
nobody cared twopence about the matter; and so this 
strange event—if there were any such event—was 
exhibited to us for a moment, and the lantern show 
revolved to other spectacles, 

This is an extreme instance of the manner in which 
the marvellous is flashed out to us and then withdrawn 
behind its black veils and concealments; but I have 
known of other cases. Now and again, at intervals of 4 
few years, there appear in the newspapers strange stories 
of the strange doings of what are technically culled 
poltergetsts. Some house, often u lonely farm, is 
suddenly subjected to an infernal bombardment. Great 
stones crash through the windows, thunder down the 
chimneys, impelled by no visible hand. The plates and 
cups and saucers are whirled from the dresser into the 
middie of the kitchen, no one can say how or by what 
agency. Upstairs the big bedstead and an old chest or 
two are heard bounding on the floor as if in a mad ballet. 
Now and then such doings as these excite a whole neigh- 
bourhood ; sometimes a London paper sends a man down 
to make an investigation. He writes half a column of 
description on the Monday, a couple of paragraphs on 
the Tuesday, and then retums to town. Nothing has 
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been explained, the matter vanishes away; and nobody 
cares. The tale trickles for a day or two through the 
Press, and then instantly disappears, like an Australian 
stream, into the bowels of darkness. It is possible, I 
suppose, that this singular incuriousness as to marvellous 
events and reports is not wholly unaccountable. 1t may 
be that the events in question are, as it were, psychic 
accidents and misadventures. They are not meant to 
happen, or, rather, to be manifested. They belong to 
the world on the other side of the dark curtain; and it 
is only by some queer mischance that a corner of that 
curtain is twitched aside for an instant. Then—for an 
instant—we sce; but the personages whom Mr Kipling 
calls the Lords of Life and Death take care that we do 
not see too much. Our business is with things hisher 
und things lower, but with things different, anyhow; and 
on the whole we are not suffered to distract ourselves with 
that which does net really concern us. The Transfigura- 
tion of the Lamu and the tricks of the pollergeist are 
evidently no affairs of ours; we raise an uninterested eye- 
brow and pass on—to poctry or to statistics. 


a *. a * 


Re it noted; I am not professing any fervent personal 
belief in the reports to which I have alluded. For all I 
know, the Lama, in spite of Heuter, was not transfigured, 
and the poltergeist, in spite of the late Mr Andrew Lung, 
may in reality be only mischievous Polly, the servant girl 
at the farm. And to go farther: I du not know that I 
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should be justified in putting either of these cases of the 
marvellous in line with a chance paragraph that causht 
my eye Jast summer; for this had not, on the face of it 
at all events, anything wildly out of the common. Indee?, 
1 dare say that I should not have read it, should not 
have seen it, if it had not contained the name of a place 
which I had once visited which had then moved me in an 
odd manner that I could not understand. Indeed, I am 
sure that this particular paragraph deserves to stand 
alone, for even if the paltergeist be a rea) poltergeist, it 
merely reveals the psychic whimsicality of some revion 
that is not our region. There were better things and mure 
relevant things behind the few lines dealing with Lian- 
trisant, the littie town by the sea in Arfonshire. 

Not on the surface, I must say, for the eutting--[ 
have preserved it—reads as follows :— 


LLANTRISANT,—The season promises very favour- 
ably : temperature of the sea yesterduy ut noon, 65 
deg. Remarkable occurences are supposed to have 
taken place during the recent Revival, The lights 
have not been observed lately, ‘ The Crown.” 
‘* Phe Fisherman’s Rest.’’ 


The style was odd certainly ; knowing a little of news. 
papers, I could see that the figure called, | think, tmest:. 
or cutting, had been generously employed; the exuber- 
ances of the local correspondent had been pruned by a 
Fleet Street expert. And these poor men are often 
hurried; but what did those “ lights’? mean? What 
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strange matters had the vehement blue pencil blotted out 
and brought to naught? 

That was my first thought, and then, thinking still of 
Liuntrisant and how I had first discovered it and found 
it strange, | read the paragraph again, and was 
saddened almost to see, as 1 thought, the obvious ex- 
plunation. I had forgotten for the moment that it wag 
war-time, that scares and rumours and terrors about 
trartorous signals and flashing lights were current every- 
where by land and sea; someone, no doubt, had been 
watching innocent farmhouse windows and thoughtless 
fanlights af lodging-houses; these were the ‘* lishts ” 
that had not been observed lately. 

] found out afterwards that the Llantrisant corre- 
sporndent had no such treasonous lights in his mind, but 
sumthing very different. Still; what do we know? He 
muy have been mistuken, ** the great rose of fire ’’ that 
can over the deep may have been the port light of a 
coasting-ship, Did it shine at jast from the old chapel 
on the headland? = Possibly; or possibly it was the 
doctor's lump at Sarnau, some miles away. I have had 
wouderful oppartunities lately of analysing the marvels 
of lying, conscious and unconscious; and indeed almost 
incredible feats in this way can be perfurmed. It I 
incline to the less likely explanation of the ‘* lights ’? at 
Lluntrisant, it is merely because this explanation seems 
to me to be altogether congruous with the “ remarkable 
wecurrences ’’ af the newspaper paragraph. 

After all, if rumour and gossip and hearsay afe crazy 
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things to be utterly neglected and laid aside : on the other 
hand, evidence is evidence, and when a couple of reput. 
able surgeons assert, as they do assert in the case of 
Olwen Phillips, Croeswen, Llantrisant, that there has 
been a “‘ kind of resurrection of the body,’’ it is merely 
foolish to say that these things don’t happen. The girl 
was a mass of tuberculosis, she was within a few hours 
of death; she is now full of life. And so, 1 do not believe 
that the rose of fire was merely a ship’s light, magnified 
and transformed by dreaming Welsh sailors. 


But now I am going forward too fast. I have not 
dated the paragraph, so I cannot give the exact day of 
its uppearance, but I think it was somewhere between 
the second and third week of June. I cut it out partly 
because it was about Liantrisant, partly because of the 
** remarkable occurrences.’? I have an appetite for these 
matters, though I also have this misfortune, that I 
require evidence before 1 am ready to credit them, and 
I have a sort of lingering hope that some day I shall be 
able to elaborate some scheme or theory of such things. 

But in the meantime, as a temporary measure, I hold 
what I call the doctrine of the jig-saw puzzle. That is: 
this remarkable occurrence, and that, and the other may 
be, and usually are, of no significance. Coincidence und 
chance and unsearchable causes will now and again make 
clouds that sre undeniable fiery dragons, and potatoes 
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that resemble Eminent Statesmen exactly and minutely 
in every feature, and rocks that are like eagles and lions. 
All this is nothing; it is when you get your set of odd 
shapes and find that they fit into one another, and at 
last that they are but parts of a large design; it is then 
that research grows interesting and indeed amazing, it 
is then that one queer form confirms the other, that the 
whole plan displayed justifies, corroborates, explains cach 
separate piece. 

So: it was within a week or ten days after I had read 
the paragraph about Llantrisant and had cut it out that 
I pot a letter from a friend who was taking an carly 
holiday in those regions. 

“You will be interested,”?’ he wrote, “* to hear that 
they have taken to ritualistic practices at Llantrisant. I 
went into the chureh the other day, and instead of 
smelling like a dump vault as usual, it was positively 
tecking with incense.” 

1 knew better than that. The old parson was a firm 
Evangelical; he would rather have burnt sulphur in his 
church than incense any day. So I could not make out 
this report at all; and went down to Arfon u few weeks 
later determined to investigate this and any other re- 
markable occurrence at Liantrisant. 
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I went down to Arfon in the very heat and bloom and 
fragrance of the wonderful summer that they were enjoy- 
ing there. In Jondon there was no such weather; it 
Tuther seemed as if the horror and fury of the war had 
mounted to the very skies and were there reigning. In 
the mornings the sun burnt down upon the city with a 
heat that scorched and consumed ; but then clouds heavy 
and horrible would rofl together from all quarters of the 
heavens, and early in the afternoon the air would darken, 
and a storm of thunder and lightning, and furious, hiss- 
ing rain would fall upon the streets. Indeed, the torment 
of the world was in the London weather. The city wore 
a terrible vesture; within our hearts was dread; without 
we were clothed in black clouds and angry fire. 

it is certain that J cannot show in any words the utter 
peace of that Welsh coast to which I came; one sees, | 
think, in such a change a figure of the passuge from the 
disquiets and the fears of earth to the peace of paradise. 
A land that scemed to be in a holy, happy dream, a sea 
that changed ail the while from olivine to emerald, from 
emerald to sapphire, from sapphire to amethyst, that 
washed in white foam at the bases of the firm, grey 
rocks, and about the huge crimson bastions that hid the 
western bays and inlets of the waters; to this land I 
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came, and to hollows that were purple and odorous with 
wild thyme, wonderful with many tiny, exquisite flowers. 
There was benediction in centaury, pardon in eye-bright, 
jpy in lady's slipper; and so the weary eyes were 
refreshed, looking now at the little flowers and the happy 
becs about them, now on the magic mirror of the deep, 
chanving from marvel] to marvel with the passing of the 
erent white clouds, with the brightening of the sun. And 
the ears, tarn with jangle and racket and idle, empty 
noise, were soothed and comforted by the ineffuble, un- 
utterable, unceasing murmur, as the tides swam to and 
fro, uttering mighty, hollow voices in the caverns of the 
rocks. 


For three or four days IT rested in the sun and smelt 
the savour of the blossoms and of the salt water, and 
then, refreshed, 1 remembered that there was something 
queer about Llantrisant that I might as well investigate. 
It was no vreat thing that [ thought to find, for, it will 
be remembered, T hud ruled out the apparent oddity of 
the reporter’s- or commissioner’s ?— reference to lghts, 
an the ground that he must have been referring to some 
local panic about signalling to the enemy; who had cer- 
tainly torpedocd a ship or two off Lundy in the Bristol 
Channel. All that I had to go upon was the reference to 
the ‘* remarkuble occurrences ’? at some revival, and 
then that letter of Juckson's, which spoke of Llantrisant 


church as “ reeking ”? with incense, a wholly incredible 
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and impossible state of things. Why, old Mr Evans, the 
rector, looked upon coloured stoles as the very robe of 
Satan and his angels, as things dear to the heart of the 
Pope of Rome. But as to incense! As I have already 
familiarly observed, I knew better. 

But as a hard matter of fact, this may be worth noting : 
when | went over to Llantrisant on Monday, August 9th, 
I visited the church, and it was still fragrant and ex- 
quisite with the odour of rare gums that had fumed there. 


Now I happened to have a slight acquaintance with 
the rector. He was a most courteous and delightful old 
man, and on my fast visit he had come across me in the 
churchyard, as I wus admiring the very fine Celtic cross 
that stands there. Besides the beauty of the interlaced 
omament there is an inscription in Ogham on one of the 
edges, concerning which the learned dispute; it is 
altogether one of the more famous crosses of Celtdom. 
Mr Evans, I say, seeing me Jooking at the cross, came 
up and began to give me, the stranger, a résumé-—some- 
what of a shaky and uncertain résumé, I found after- 
wards—of the various debates and questions that had 
arisen as to the exact meaning of the inscription, and ! 
was amused to detect an evident but underlying belief of 
his own: that the supposed Ogham characters were, in 
fact, due to boys’ mischief and weather and the passing 
of the ages. But then I happened to put a question as 
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to the sort of stone of which the cross was made, and the 
rector brightened amazingly. He began to talk geology, 
and, 1 think, demonstrated that the cross or the material 
for it must have been brought to Llantrisant from the 
south-west coast of Ireland. This struck me as interest- 
ing, because it was curious evidence of the migrations 
of the Celtic saints, whom the rector, 1 was delighted to 
find, loaked upon as good Protestants, though shuky 
on the subject of crosses; and so, with concessions on my 
part, we got on very well. Thus, with all this to the 
good, 1 was emboldened to call upen him, 

1 found him altered. Not that he was aged; indecd, 
he wus rather made young, with a singular brightening 
upon his face, and something of joy upon it that I had 
not seen befare, that I have seen an very few fuces of 
men. We talked of the war, of course, since that is not 
to he avoided ; of the farming prospects of the county; of 
veneral things, till ] ventured to remark that I had been 
in the church, and had been surprised to find it perfumed 
with incense, 

‘* You have made some alterations in the service since 
i was here last? You use incense now? 

The old man looked at me strangely, and hesitated. 

** No," he said, “ there has been no change. I use no 
incense in the church. I should not venture to do s0.”’ 

** But.’ | was beginning, ‘* the whole church is as if 
inch Mass had just been sung there, and ——— ” 

He cut me short, and there was acertain gruve 


solemnity in his manner that struck me almost with awe. 
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“‘ I know you are a railer,’’ he said, and the phrase 
coming from this mild old gentleman astonished me un- 
utterably. ‘* You are a railer and a bitter railer; I have 
read articles that you have written, and I know your con- 
tempt and your hatred for those you cal] Protestants in 
your derision; though your grandfather, the vicar of 
Caerleon-on-Usk, called himself Protestant and was proud 
of it, and your preat-grand-uncle Hezekiah, ffetriad coch 
y Castletown—the Red Priest of Castletown—was a 
great man with the Methodists in his day, and the people 
flocked by their thousands when he administered the 
Sacrament. I was born and brought up in Glamorgan- 
shire, und old men have wept as they told me of the weep- 
ing and contrition that there was when the Red Priest 
broke the Bread and raised the Cup. But you are a 
rrailer, and see nothing but the outside and the show. 
You are not worthy of this mystery that has been done 
here.” 

I went out from his presence rebuked indeed, and 
justly rebuked; but rather amazed. It 1s curiously true 
that the Welsh are still one people, one family almost, 
in a manner that the English cannot understand, but | 
had never thought that this old clergyman would have 
known anything of my ancestry or their doings. And as 
for my articles and such-like, ] knew that the country 
clergy sometimes read, but 1 had fancied my pronounce- 
ments sufficiently obscure, even in London, much more 
in Arfon. 

But so it happened, and so I had no explanation from 
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the rector of Llantrisant of the strange circumstance, that 
his church was fuil of incense and odours of paradise. 


{1 went up and down the ways of Llantrisant wondering, 
and came to the harbour, which is a littl place, with 
little quays where some smal] coasting trade stil} lingers. 
A brigantine was at anchor here, and very lazily in the 
sunshine they were loading it with anthracite; for it is 
one of the oddities of Llantrisant that there is a small 
colliery in the heart of the wood on the hillside. 1 crossed 
a causeway which parts the outer harbour from the inner 
harbour, and settled dewn on a rocky beach hidden 
under a leafy hill, The tide was going out, and some 
children were playing on the wet sand, while two lacirs 
—their mothers, [ suppose—talked together as they sat 
comfurtably on their rugs at a little distance fram me. 

At first they talked of the war, and Io made myself 
deaf, for of that talk one gets cnough, and more than 
enough, in Londen. Then there was a period of silence, 
and the cunversation had pussed to quite a different topte 
when | caught the thread of it avuin. IT was sitting on 
the further side of a big rock, and 1 do not think that 
the two jadies had neticed my approach. However, 
though they spoke of strange things, they spoke af 
nothing which made it necessary for me to announce my 
presence. 


‘* And, after ali,”? one of them was saying, *‘ what is 
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it all about? I can’t make out what is come to the 
people.”” 

This speaker was a Welshwoman; I recognised the 
clear, over-emphasised consonants, and a faint suggestion 
of an accent, Her friend came from the Midlands, and 
it turned out that they had only known each other for a 
few days. Theirs was a friendship of the beach and of 
bathing; such friendships are common at smal! seaside 
places. 

** There is certainly something odd about the people 
here. |] have never been to Llantrisant before, you know ; 
indeed, this is the first time we’ve been in Wales for our 
holidays, and knowing nothing about the ways of the 
people and not being accustomed to hear Welsh spoken, I 
thouyht, perhaps, it must be my imagination. But you 
think there really is something a little queer? ”’ 

** ] can tell you this: that [ have been in two minds 
whether I should not write to my husband sand ask him 
to tuke me and the children away. You know where I 
am at Mrs. Morgan’s, and the Morgans’ sitting-room is 
just the other side of the passage, and sometimes they 
Jeave the door open, so that I can hear what they say 
quite plainly. And you see I understand the Welsh, 
though they don’t know it. And I hear them saying 
the most alarming things ! *’ 

*“* What sort of things? ” 

** Well, indeed, it sounds like some kind of a religious 
service, but it’s not Church of England, I know that. 
Old Morgan begins it, and the wife and children answer. 
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Something like: ‘ Blessed be God for the messengers af 
Paradise,” ‘ Blessed be His Name for Paradise in the 
meat and in the drink.’ ‘ Thanksgiving for the ald 
offering.’ ‘ Thanksgiving for the appearance of the old 
altar.’ ‘Praise for the joy of the ancient garden.” *Pruise 
for the return of those that have been long absent.’ 
And all that sort of thing. It is nothing but madness."* 

** Depend upon it,’* said the lady from the Midlands, 
““ there’s no real harm in it. They’re Dissenters; some 
new sect, 1 dare say. You know some Dissenters ure 
very queer in their ways.’’ 

** Ail that is like no Dissenters that I have ever known 
in all my life whatever,” replied the Welsh Jady some- 
what vehemently, with a very distinet intonation of the 
land. ** And have you heard them speak of the bright 
light that shone at midnight from the church?” 
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Now here was I altogether at a loss and quite bewildered. 
The children broke into the conversation of the two ladies 
and cut it all short, just as the midnight lights from the 
church came on the field, and when the little girls and 
boys went back again to the sands whooping, the tide 
of talk had turned, and Mrs Harland and Mrs Williams 
were quite safe and at home with Janey’s measles, and 
a wonderful treatment for infantile earache, as exempli- 
fied in the case of Trevor. There was no more to be got 
out of them, evidently, so I left the beach, crassed the 
harbour causeway, and drank beer at the “* Fisherman’s 
Rest ” till it was time to climb up two miles of deep lane 
and catch the train for Penvro, where 1 was staying. 
And I went up the lane, as 1 say, in u kind of amaze- 
ment; and not so much, I think, because of evidences 
and hints of things strange to the senses, such as the 
savour of incense where no incense had smoked for three 
hundred and fifty years and more, or the story of bright 
light shining from the dark, closed church at dead of 
night, ns because of that sentence of thanks-giving ‘* for 
paradise in meat and in drink.” 

For the sun went down and the evening fell as I 
climbed the long hill through the deep woods and the 
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high meadows, and the scent of ail the green things rose 
from the earth and from the heart of the wood, and at a 
turn of the lane far below was the misty glimmer of the 
still sea, and from far below its deep murmur sounded 
as it washed on the little hidden, enclosed bay where 
Llantrisant stands. And I thought, if there be paradise 
in meat and in drink, s0 much the more is there paradise 
in the scent of the green leaves at evening and in the 
appearance of the sen and in the redness of the sky; 
and there came to me a certain visian of a real world 
about us all the while, of a language that was only 
secret because We would not take the trouble to listen 
to it and discern it. 

It wus almost. dark when TF got to the station, and here 
were the few feeble oi) lamps lt, plimmering in that 
lonely land, where the way is long from farm to farm. 
The train came on its way, and 1 got into it; and just 
as we moved from the station I naticed a group under 
one of those dim Jamps. A woman and her cluld had 
got out, and they were being: welcomed by a tnan who 
had been waiting for them. I had not noticed his face 
as I stood on the platform, but now I saw it as he pointed 
down the hill towards Llantrisant, and | think { wus 
almost frightened. 

He was a young mun, a furmer’s son, I would say, 
dressed in rough brown clothes, and as different from 
old Mr Evans, the rector, as one man might be from 
another. But on his face, as I saw it in the lamplight, 
there was the like brightening that 1 had secn on the face 
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of the rector. It was an illuminated face, glowing with 
an ineffable joy, and I thought it rather gave light to 
the platiorm lamp than received light from it. The 
woman and her child, I inferred, were strangers to the 
place, and had come to pay a visit to the young man’s 
family. They had looked about them in bewilderment, 
half alarmed, before they saw bim; and then his face was 
radiant in their sight, and it was easy to see that all their 
troubles were ended and over. A wayside station and 
a darkening country; and it was as if they were welcomed 
by shining, immorta} gladness—even into paradise. 


* . * s 


But though there seemed in a sense light all about my 
ways, I was myself still quite bewildered. I could see, 
indeed, that something strange had happened or was 
happening in the little town hidden under the hil), but 
there was so far no clue to the mystery, or rather, the 
clue had been offered to me, and J had not taken it, I 
had not even known that it was there; since we do not 
so much as see what we have determined, without judg- 
ing, to be incredible, even though it be held up before 
oureyes. The dialogue that the Welsh Mrs Williams had 
reported to her English friend might have set me on the 
right way; but the right way was outside all my hmits 
of possibility, outside the circle of my thought. The 
palwontologist might see monstrous, significant marks in 
the slime of a river bank, but he would never draw the 
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conclusions that his own peculiar science would seem to 
suggest to him: he would choose any explanation rather 
than the obvious, since the obvious would also be the 
outrageous——according to cur established habit of 
thought, which we deem final. 


The next day ] took al) these strange things with me 
for consideration to a certain place that 1 knew of not 
far from Penvro. I was now in the curly stages of the 
jiz-saw process, or rather I had only a few pieces before 
me, and-—te continue the fvure--my difficulty was this : 
that though the markings on each piece scemed to have 
design and stenificance, yet L could not make the wildest 
guess as ta the nature of the whole picture, of which 
these were the purts. FT had clearly seen that there was a 
preat secret; 1 had seen that on the face of the young 
farmer on the platform of Linantrisant station; and in my 
mind there was all the while the picture of him going 
down the dark, steep, winding lane that led to the town 
and the sea, going down through the heart of the wood, 
with light about him. 

But there wis bewilderment in the thought of this, 
and in the endeavour to match it with the perfumed 
church and the scraps of talk that I had heard and the 
rumour of midnight brightness; and though Penvro ts 
by no means populous, I thought 1 would go to a certam 


solitury place called the Old Camp Head, which looks 
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towards Cornwall and to the great deeps that roll be- 
yond Cornwall to the far ends of the world; a place where 
fragments of dreams—they seemed such then—might, 
perhaps, be gathered into the clearness of vision. 

It was some years since I had been to the Head, and 
I had gone on that last time and on a former visit by 
the cliffs, a rough and difficult path. Now I chose a 
landward way, which the county map seemed to justify, 
though doubtfully, as regarded the last part of the 
journey. So 1 went inland and climbed the hot summer 
by-roads, till I came at last to a lane which pradually 
tumed turfy and grass-grown, and then on high ground, 
ceased to be. Jt left me at a pate in a hedge of old 
thorns; and across the field beyond there seemed to be 
some faint indications of a track. One would judge that 
sometimes men did pass by that way, but not often. 

It was high ground but not within sight of the sea. 
But the breuth of the sea blew about the hedge of thorns, 
and came with a keen savonr to the nostrils, The ground 
sloped gently from the gate and then rose again to a ridge, 
where a white farmhouse stocd all alone. 1 passed by 
this farmhouse, threading an uncertain way, followed a 
hedgerow doubtfully; and saw suddenly before me the 
Old Camp, and beyond it the sapphire plain of waters 
and the mist where sea and sky met. Steep from my feet 
the hill fell away, a land of gorse-blossom, red-gold and 
mellow, of glorious purple heather. It fel! into a hollow 
that went down, shining with rich green bracken, to the 
glimmering sta; and before me and beyond the hollow 
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rose a height of turf, bastioned at the summit with the 
awful, age-old walls of the Gld Camp: green, rounded 
circumvullations, wall within wall, tremendous, with their 
myriad years upon them. 


Within these smoothed, green mounds, looking across 
the shining and changing of the waters in the happy sun- 
light, I took out the bread and cheese and beer that I 
had carried in a bag, and ate and drank, and ht my pipe, 
and set myself to think over the enigmas of Llantrisant. 
And [ had scarcely dane so when, a good deal to my 
unnovance, a man cume climbing up over the preen 
ridges, and toak up his stand close by, und stared out 
to sex. He nodded to me, and bepzan with ‘“ Fine 
weather for the harvest ’? in the approved manner, and 
so sat down and engaged me in a net of talk. He was 
of Wales, it seemed, but from a different part of the 
country, and was staying for a few days with relations— 
ut the white farmhouse which I had passed on my way. 
His tale of nuthing flowed on to his pleasure and my 
pain, till he fell suddenty on Liantrisunt and its doings. 
1 jistened then with wonder, and here is his tale con- 
densed. Thouzh it must be clearly understood that the 
man’s evidence was only second-hand; he hud heard it 
from his cousin, the farmer. 

So, to be brief, it appeared that there had been a long 


feud at Llantrisant between a lecal seliciter, Lewis 
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Prothero (we will say), and a farmer named James. 
There had been a quarrel about some trifle, which had 
grown more and more bitter as the two parties forgot the 
merits of the origmal dispute, and by some means or 
other, which I could not well understand, the lawyer had 
got the smal) freeholder ‘‘ under his thumb.”? James, I 
think, had given a bill of sale in a bad season, and 
Prothero had bought it up; and the end was that the 
farmer was turned out of the old house, and was lodging 
in a cottage. People said he would have to take a place 
on his own farm as a !abourer; he went about in dreadful 
misery, piteous to see. It was thought by some that he 
might very well murder the Jawyer, if he met him. 

They did mect, in the middle of the market-place at 
Llantrisant one Saturday in June. The farmer was a 
little black man, and he gave a shout of rage, and the 
people were rushing at him to keep him off Prothero, 

* And then,’’ said my informant, “ I will tell you 
what happened. This lawyer, as they tell me, he is a 
great big brawny fellow, with a big jaw and a wide 
mouth, and a red face and red whiskers. And there he 
was in his black cout and his high hard hat, and all his 
moncy at his back, as you may say. And, indeed, he did 
fall down on his knees in the dust there in the street in 
front of Philip James, ond every one could sce that terror 
was upon him. And he did beg Philip James’s pardon, 
and beg of him to have mercy, and he did implore him 
by God and man and the saints of paradise. And my 
cousin, John Jenkins, Penmawr, he do tel) me that the 
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tears were falling from Lewis Prothero’s eyes like the 
rain. And he put his hand into his pocket and drew out 
the deed of Pantyreos, Philip James’s old farm that was, 
and did give him the farm back and a hundred pounds 
for the stock that was on in, and two hundred pounds, 
all in notes of the bank, for amendment and consolation. 

“* And then, from what they do tell me, all the people 
did go mad, crying and weeping and calling out all 
manner of thinys at the top of their voices, And at last 
nothing would do but they must all go up to the church- 
yard, and there Philip James and Lewis Prothero they 
swear friendship to une another for a long age before the 
old cross, and everyone sings pratses. And my cousin 
he do declare to me that there were men standing in 
that crowd that he did never see before in Llantrisant in 
all his life, and his heart was shaken within him as if it 
had been in a whirlwind.” 

I had listened to all this in silence. IT said then; 

‘What does your cousin meun by that? Men that 
he had never seen in Llantrisant? What men? ”’ 

‘“ The people,’ he said very slowly, *‘ call them the 
Fishermen.” 

And suddenly there came into my mind the ‘' Rich 
Fisherman ’? who in the old Iegend guards the holy 
mystery of the Graal. 
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So far I have not told the story of the things of Lian- 
trisant, but rather the story of how 1 stumbled upon them 
and among them, perplexed and wholly astray, seeking, 
but yet not knowing at all what I sought; bewildered 
now and again by circumstances which seemed to me 
wholly inexplicable; devoid, not so much of the key to 
the enigma, but of the key to the nature of the enigma. 
You cannot begin to solve a puzzle till you know what 
the puzzle is about. ‘‘ Yards divided by minutes,’’ said 
the mathematicul muster to me jong ago, ‘* will give 
neither piys, sheep, nor oxen.”? He was right; though 
his manner on this and on all other occasions was highly 
offensive. This is enough of the personal process, as I 
may ¢all it; and here follows the story of what happened 
at Llantrisant last summer, the story as 1 pieced it 
together at lust. 

It ol] began, it appears, on a hot day, early in last 
June; so far us I can make out, on the first Saturday 
in the month. There was a deaf old woman, o Mrs Parry, 
who lived by herself in a lonely cottage a mile or so from 
the town, She came into the market-place early on the 
Saturday morning in a state of some excitement, and 
as soon as she had taken up her usual place on the pave- 
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ment by the churchyard, with her ducks and eggs and 
a few very early potatoes, she began to tell her neigh- 
bours about her having heard the sound of a great bell. 
The good women on each side smiled at one another 
behind Mrs Parry’s back, for one had to bawl into her 
ear before she could make out what one meant; and Mrs 
Williams, Penycoed, bent over and yelled : ‘* What bell 
should that be, Mrs Parry? There’s no church near you 
up at Penrhiw. Do you hear what nonsense she talks? 
said Mrs William in a low voice to Mrs Morgan. ‘* As if 
she could hear any bell, whatever.” 

** What makes you talk nonsense yourself? ”? suid Mra 
Parry, to the amazement of the two women. “ I can 
hear a bell as well as you, Mrs Williams, and as well as 


+t 


your whispers either.’ 

And there is the fact, which is not to be disputed ; 
though the deductions from it may be open to endless 
disputations; this old woman who had been all but stane 
deaf for twenty years—the defect had always been in 
her family—-could suddenly hear on this June morning as 
well as anybody else. And her two old friends stared at 
her, and it was some time before they had appeused 
her indignation, and induced her te talk about the 
bell. 

li had happened in the early morning, which wus very 
misty. She had been puthering sage in her garden, high 
on 4a round hill locking over the sea. And there came 
in her ears a sort of throbbing and singing and trembling, 
“us if there were music coming out of the carth,’’ and 
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then something seemed to break in her head, and all the 
birds began to sing and make melody together, and the 
leaves of the poplars round the garden fluttered in the 
breeze that rose from the sea, and the cock crowed far 
off at Twyn, and the dog barked down in Kemeys Valley. 
But above all these sounds, unheard for so many years, 
there thrilled the deep and chanting note of the bell, 
‘* like a bell and a man’s voice singing at once.” 

They stared again at her and at one another. ‘* Where 
did it sound from? ” asked one. “ It came sailing across 
the sea,’’ answered Mrs Parry quite composedly, ‘** and 
I did hear it coming nearer and nearer to the land.”’ 

“* Well, indeed,” said Mrs Morgan, © it was a ship’s 
bel] then, though I can’t make out why they would be 
ringing like that.” 

‘* Jt was not ringing on any ship, Mrs Morgan,”’ said 
Mrs Parry. 

‘* Then where do you think it was ringing? ” 

‘’¥m Mbaradwys,” replied Mrs Parry. Now that 
means ** in Paradise,’? and the two others changed the 
conversation quickly. They thought that Mrs Parry had 
got back her hearing suddenly—such things did happen 
now and then—and that the shock had made her “ a bit 
queer.’”? And this explanation would no doubt have 
stood its ground, if it had not been for other experiences. 
Indeed, the local docter who had treated Mrs Parry for 
a dozen years, not for her deafness, which he took to 
be hopeless and beyond cure, but for a tiresome and 
recurrent winter cough, sent an account of the case to a 
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colleague at Bristol, suppressing, naturally enough, the 
reference to Paradise. The Bristol physician gave it as 
his opinion that the symptoms were absolutely what 
might have been expected. ‘* You have here, in al! prob- 
ability,”” he wrote, ‘‘ the sudden breaking duwn of an old 
obstruction in the aural passage, and I should quite 
expect this process to be accompanied by tinnitus of a 
pronounced and even violent character.” 


But for the other experiences? As the morming wore 
on and drew to noon, high market, and to the utmost. 
brightness of that summer day, all the stalls and the 
streets were full of rumours and of awed faces. Now 
from one lonely farm, now from another, men and women 
cume and told the story of how they had listened in the 
early morning with thrilling hearts to the thrilling 
musi¢ of a bell that was like no bell ever heard before. 
And it seemed that many people in the town had been 
roused, they knew not how, from sleep; waking up, as 
one of them said, as if bells were ringing and the organ 
playing, and a choir of sweet voices singing all together : 
‘S There were such melodies and songs that my heart was 
full of joy.” 

And a little past noon some fishermen who had been 
out all night returned, and brought a wonderful story into 
the town of whut they had heard in the mist; and one of 
them said he had seen something go by at a little 
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distance from his boat, ‘* It was all golden and bright,” 
he said, “‘ and there was glory about it.’”? Another 
fisherman declared ‘‘ there was a song upon the water 
that was like heaven.” 

And here I would say in parenthesis that on returning 
t) town | sought out a very old friend of mine, a man 
who has devoted a lifetime to strange and esoteric 
studies. I thought that I had a tale that would interest 
him profoundly, but I found that he heard me with a 
good deal of indifference. And at this very point of the 
sailors’ stories I remember saying : “* Now what do you 
make of that? Don’t you think it’s extremely curious ?”’ 
He replied: ‘t 1 hardly think so. Possibly the sailors 
were lying; possibly it happened as they say. Well, that 
sort of thing hus always been happening.”’? I give my 
friend’s opinion; | make no comment on 3t. 

Let it be noted that there was something remarkable 
as to the manner in which the sound of the bell was 
heard—or supposed to be heard. There are, no doubt, 
mysteries in sound as in all else; indeed, 1 am informed 
that during one of the horrible outrages that have been 
perpetrated on London during this autumn there was an 
instance of a great block of workmen’s dwellings in 
which the only person who heard the crash of a particular 
bomb falling was an old deaf woman, who had been fust 
asleep till the moment of the explosion. This is strange 
enough of a sound that was entirely in the natural (and 
horrible} order; and so it was at Llantrisant, where the 
sound wus ¢ither a collective auditory hallucination or 
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a manifestation of what is conveniently, if inaccurately, 
called the supernatural order. 

For the thrill of the bel] did not reach to all ears—or 
hearts. Deaf Mrs Parry heard it in her lonely cottage 
garden, high above the misty sea; but then, in a farm on 
the other or western side of Llantrisant, a little child, 
scarcely three years old, was the only one out of a house- 
hold of ten people who heard anything. He called out 
in stammering baby Welsh something that sounded like 
‘“Clychau fawr, clychau fawr ’’—the great bells, the 
great belis—and his mother wondered what he was talk- 
ing about. Of the crews of half a dozen trawlers thut 
were swinging from side to side in the mist, not more 
than four men had any tale to tell. And so it was that 
for an hour or two the man who had heard nothing sus- 
pected his neighbour who had heard marvels of lying; 
and it was some time befure the mass of evidence coming 
from ali manner of diverse and remote quarters con- 
vinced the people that there was a true story here, A 
might suspect B, his neighbour, of making up a tale; but 
when C, from some place on the hills five miles uway, and 
D, the fisherman on the waters, each had a like report, 
then it was clear that something had happened. 


And even then, as they told me, the signs to be seen 
upon the people were stranger than the tales told by 
them and among them. It hus struck me thut many 
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people in reading some of the phrases that I have reported 
will dismiss them with laughter as very poor and fan- 
tastic inventions; fishermen, they will say, do not speak 
of ** a song like heaven ” or of “ a glory about it.”? And 
I dare say this would be a just enough criticism if 1 were 
reporting English fishermen; but, odd though it may be, 
Wales has not yet lost the last shreds of the grand 
manner. And let it be remembered also that in most 
cases such phrases are translated from another language, 
that is, from the Welsh. 

So, they come trailing, let us say, fragments of the 
cloud of glory in their common speech; and so, on this 
Saturday, they began to display, uneasily enough in 
many cases, their consciousness that the things that were 
reported were of their ancient rite and former custom. 
The comparison ig not quite fair; but conecive Hardy’s 
oid Durbeyfield suddenly waking from long slumber to 
find himself in a noble thirteenth-century hall, waited on 
by kneeling pages, smiled on by sweet ladies in silken 
cotehardies, 

So by evening time there had come to the old people 
the recollection of stories that their fathers had told them 
as they sat round the hearth of winter nights, fifty, sixty, 
seventy years ago; stories of the wonderful bell of Teilo 
Sant, that had sailed across the glassy seas from Syon, 
that was called a portion of Paradise, ** and the sound 
of its ringing was like the perpetual choir of the 
angels.”” 

Such things were remembered by the old and told to the 
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young that evening, in the streets of the town and in the 
deep lanes that climbed far hills. The sun went down 
to the mountain red with fire like a burnt offering, the 
sky turned violet, the sea was purple, as one told another 
of the wonder that had returned to the land after long 
apes. 
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It was during the next nine days, counting from that 
Saturday early in June—the first Saturday in June, as I 
believe—that Llantrisant and all the regions about be- 
came possessed either by an extraordinary set of hallu- 
cinations or by a visitation of great marvels. 

This is not the place to strike the balance between the 
two possibilities. The evidence is, no doubt, readily 
available ; the matter is open to systematic investigation, 

But this may be said: The ordinary man, in the 
ordinary passuges of his life, accepts in the main the 
evidence of his senses, and is entirely right in doing so. 
He says that he sees a cow, that he sees a stone wall, 
and that the cow and the stone wall are “‘ there.’’ This 
is very well for all the practical purposes of life, but I 
beheve that the metaphysicians are by no means so easily 
satisfied as to the reality of the stone wall and the cow. 
Perhaps they might allow that both objects are ‘' there ”’ 
in the sense that one’s reflection is in a glass; there is an 
actuality, but is there a reality externa) to oneself? In 
any event, it is solidly agreed that, supposing a real 
existenec, this much is certain—it is not in the least like 
our conception af it. The ant and the microscope will 
quickly convince us that we do not see things as they 
really are, even supposing that we see them at all. If 
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we could “ see ” the real cow she would appear utterly 
incredible, as incredible as the things I am to relate. 

Now, there is nothing that I know much more uncon- 
vincing than the stories of the red light on the sea. 
Several sailors, men on small coasting ships, who were 
working up ot down the Channel on that Saturday night 
spoke of “* seeing ”? the red light, and it must be said 
that there is a very tolerable agreement in their tales. 
All make the time as between midnight of the Saturday 
and one o’clock on the Sunday marning. Two of those 
saillormen are precise as to the time of the apparition; 
they fix it by elaborate calculations of their own as 
occurring at 12.20 a.m. And the story? 

A red light, a burning spark seen far away in the dark- 
ness, taken at the first moment of seeing for a siznal, and 
probably an enemy signal. Then it approached at a 
tremendous speed, and one man said he took it to be 
the port light of some new kind of navy motor-boat which 
wus developing a rate hitherto unheard of, a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty knots an hour. And then, in the 
third instant of the sight, it was clear that this was no 
earthly speed. At first a red spark in the farthest 
distance; then a rushing lamp; and then, us if in an 
incredible point of time, it swelled into a vast rose of 
fire that filled all the sea und all the sky and hid the 
stars and possessed the land. ‘* I thought the end of the 
world had come,’ one of the sailors suid. 

And then, an instant more, and it was pone from them, 


and four of them say that there was a red spark on Chapel 
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Head, where the old grey chapel of St. Teilo stands, high 
above the water, in a cleft of the limestone rocks. 

And thus the sailors; and thus their tales are 
incredible; but they are not incredible. I believe that 
men of the highest eminence in physical science have 
testified to the occurrence of phenomena every whit as 
marvellous, to things as absolutely opposed to all natural 
order, as we conceive it; and it may be said that nobody 
minds them. ‘ That sort of thing has always been 
happening,” as my friend remarked to me. But the 
men, whether or no the fire had ever been without them, 
there was no doubt that it was now within them, for it 
burned in their eyes. They were purged as if they had 
passed through the Furmmace of the Sages, governed with 
Wisdom, that the alchemists know. They spoke without 
much difficulty of what they had seen, or had seemed to 
see, with their eyes, but hardly at all of what their hearts 
had known when for a moment the glory of the fiery rose 
had been about them. 

For some weeks afterwards they were still, as it were, 
amazed; almost, I would say, incredulous. If there had 
heen nothing more than the splendid and fiery appear- 
ance, showing and vanishing, I do helieve that they 
themselves would have discredited their own senses and 
denied the truth of their own tales. And one does not 
dare to say whether they would not have been right. 
Men like Sir William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge are 
certainly to be heard with respect, and they bear witness 
to all manner of apparent eversions of laws which we, or 
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most of us, consider far more deeply founded than the 
ancient hills. They may be justified; but in our hearts 
we doubt. We cannot wholly believe in inner sincerity 
that the solid table did rise, without mechanical reason 
or cause, into the air, and so defy that which we name 
the ‘* law of gravitation.’? I know what may be said on 
the other side; I know that there is no true question of 
‘law’? in the case; that the law of gravitation really 
means just this: that ] have never seen a table rising 
without mechanical] aid, or an apple, detached from the 
bough, soaring to the skies instead of falling to the 
ground. The so-called law is Just the sum of common 
observation and nothing more; yet I say, in our hearts 
we do not believe that the tables rise; much less do we 
believe in the rose of fire that for a moment swallowed up 
the skies and seas and shores of the Welsh coast last 
June. 

And the men who saw it would have invented fairy 
tales to account for it, I say again, if it had not been 
for that which was within them. 

They said, all of them, and it was certain now that 
they spoke the truth, that in the moment of the vision, 
every pain and ache and malady in their bodies had 
passed away. One man bad been vilely drunk on 
venomous spirit, procured at ‘* Jobson’s Hole *' down 
by the Cardiff Docks. He was horribly ill; he had crawled 
up from his bunk for a little fresh air; and in an instant 
his horrors and his deadly nausea had left him. Another 
man was almost desperate with the raging hammering 
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pain of an abscess on a tooth; he says that when the red 
flame came near he felt as if a dull, heavy blow had 
fallen on his jaw, and then the pain was quite gone; he 
could scarcely believe that there had been any pain there. 

And they all bear witness to an extraordinary exalta- 
tion of the senses. It is indescribable, this; for they 
cannot describe it. They are amazed, again; they do 
not in the least profess to know what happened; but 
there is no more possibility of shaking their evidence 
than there is a possibility of shaking the evidence of a 
man who says that water is wet and fire hot. 

“1 felt a bit queer afterwards,’? said one of them, 
** and I steadied myself by the mast, and I can’t tell 
how I felt as I touched it. I didn’t know that touching 
a thing like a mast could be better than a big drink when 
you're thirsty, or a soft pillow when you’re sleepy.”’ 

I heard other instances of this state of things, as I 
must vaguely call it, since I do not know what else to 
call it. But I suppose we can all agree that to the man 
in average health, the average impact of the external 
world on his senses is a matter of indifference. The 
average impact; a harsh scream, the bursting of a motor 
tyre, any violent assault on the aural nerves will annoy 
him, and he may say “‘ damn.*? Then, on the other 
hand, the man who is not “‘ fit ’’ will easily be annoyed 
and irritated by someone pushing past him in a crowd, 
by the sound of a bell, by the closing of a book. 

But so far as I could judge from the talk of these 
sailors, the average impact of the external world had 
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become to them a fountain of pleasure. Their nerves 
were On edge, but an edge te receive exquisite sensuous 
impressions. The touch of the rough mast, for example; 
that was a joy far greater than is the joy of fine silk to 
some luxurious skins; they drank water and stared as if 
they had been fins gourmets tasting an amazing wine; 
the creak and whine of their ship on its slow way were as 
exquisite as the rhythm and song of a Bach fugue to an 
amateur of music. 

And then, within; these rough fellows have their 
quarrels and strifes and variances and envyings like the 
rest of us; but that was all over between them that had 
seen the rosy light; old enemies shook hands heartily, 
and roared with laughter as they confessed one to an- 
other what fools they had been. 

“JT can’t exactly say how it has happened or what has 
happened at all,’’ said one, ‘* but if you have all the 
world and the glory of it, how can you fight for five- 
pence? ” 


. . * 


The church of Llantrisant is a typical example of a 
Welsh parish church, before the evil and hortible period 
of “* restoration.’’ 

This lower world is a palace of lies, and of all foolish 
lies there is none more insane than a certain vague fable 
about the medieval] freemasons, a fable which somehow 
imposed itself upon the cold intellect of Hallam the 
historian. The story is, in brief, that throughout the 
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Gothic period, at any rate, the art and craft of church 
building were executed by wandering guilds of “ free- 
masons ’’ possessed of various secrets of building and 
adornment, which they employed wherever they went. 
If this nonsense were true, the Gothic of Cologne would 
be as the Gothic of Colne, and the Gothic of Arles like 
to the Gothic of Abingdon. It is so grotesquely untrue 
that almost every county, let alone every country, has 
its distinctive style in Gothic architecture. Arfon is in 
the west of Wales; its churches have marks and features 
which distinguish them from the churches in the east of 
Wales, 

The Liantrisant church has that primitive division 
between nave and chancel which only very foolish people 
decline to recognise as equivalent to the Oriental 
iconostasis and as the origin of the Western rood-screen. 
A solid wall divided the church into two portions; in 
the centre was a narrow opening with a rounded arch, 
through which those who sat towards the middle of the 
church could see the small, red-carpeted altar and the 
three roughly shaped Jancet windows above it. 

The ‘* reading pew ” was on the outer side of this wall 
of partition, and here the rector did his service, the choir 
being grouped in seats about him. On the inner side were 
the pews of certain privileged houses of the town and 
district. 

On the Sunday morming the people were all in their 
secustomed places, not without a certain exultation in 
their eyes, not without a certain expectation of they 
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knew not what. The bells stopped ringing, the rector, 
in his old-fashioned, ample surplice, entered the reading- 
desk, and gave out the hymn: “* My God, and is Thy 
Table spread.” 

And, as the singing began, all the people who were 
in the pews within the wall came out of them and 
streamed through the archway into the nave. They took 
what places they could find up and down the church, 
and the rest of the congregation looked st them in 
amazement. 

Nobody knew what had happened. Those whose seats 
were next to the aisle tried to peer into the chancel, to 
see what had happened or what was going on there. 
But somehow the light flamed so brightly from the 
windows above the altar, those being the only windows 
in the chancel, one small lancet in the south wall 
excepted, that no one could see anything at all. 

‘© Tt was as if a veil of gold adorned with jewels waa 
hanging there,’? one man sajd; and indeed there ore a 
few odds and scraps of old painted glass left in the 
eastern lancets. 

But there were few in the church who did not hear 
now and again voices speaking beyond the veil. 
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THE well-to-do and dignified personages who left their 
pews in the chancel of Llantrisant Church and came 
hurrying into the nave could give no explanation of what 
they had done. They felt, they said, that they *‘ had 
to po,’’ and to go quickly; they were driven out, as it 
were, by a secret, irresistible command. But all who 
Were present in the church that morning were amazed, 
though all exulted in their hearts; for they, like the 
sailors who saw the rose of fire on the waters, were filled 
with a joy that was literally ineffable, since they could 
not utter it or interpret it to themselves. 

And they too, like the sailors, were transmuted, or 
the world was transmuted for them. They experienced 
what the doctors call a sense of bien étre, but a bien étre 
Taised to the highest power. Old men felt young again, 
eyes that had been growing dim now saw clearly, and 
saw a world that was like Paradise, the same world, it 
is true, but a world rectified and glowing, as if an inner 
flame shone im all things, and behind all things. 

And the difficulty in recording this state is this, that 
it is so raré an experience that no set language to express 
it ig in existence. A shadow of its raptures and ecstasies 
is found in the highest poetry; there are phrases in 
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ancient books telling of the Celtic saints that dimly hint 
at it; some of the old Italian masters of painting had 
known it, for the light of it shines in their skies and 
about the battlements of their cities that are founded 
on mapic hills. But these are but broken hints. 

It is not poetic to go to Apothecaries’ Hall for similes. 
But for many years I kept by me an article from the 
Lancet or the British Medical Journai—I forget which— 
in which a doctor gave an account of certain experiments 
he had conducted with a drug called the Mescal Button, 
or Anhelonium Lewinii. He said that while under the 
influence of the drug he had but to shut his eyes, and 
immediately before him there would rise ineredible 
Gothic cathedrals, of such majesty and splendour and 
glory as no heart had even conceived. They seemed 
to surge from the depths to the very heights of heaven, 
their spires swayed amongst the clouds and the stars, 
they were fretted with admirable imagery. And as he 
gazed, he would presently become aware that all the 
stones were living stones, that they were quickening and 
palpitating, and then that they were glowing jewels, say, 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, opals, but of hues that the 
mortal eye had never seen. 

That description gives, I think, some faint notion of 
the nature of the transmuted world into which these 
people by the sea had entered, a world quickened and 
glorified and full of pleasures. Joy and wonder were on 
all faces; but the deepest joy and the greatest wonder 


were on the face of the rector. For he had heard through 
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the veil the Greek word for “‘ holy,’’ three times repeated. 
And he, who had once been a horrified assistant at High 
Mass in a foreign church, recognised the perfume of 
incense that filled the place from end to end. 


It was on that Sunday night that Olwen Phillips of 
Croeswen dreamed her wonderful dream. She was a girl 
of sixteen, the daughter of smal] farming people, and for 
many months she had been doomed to certain death. 
Consumption, which flourishes in that damp, warm 
climate, had laid hold of her; not only her lungs but 
her whole system was a mass of tuberculosis. As is 
common enough, she had enjoyed many fallacious brief 
recoveries in the early stages of the disease, but all hope 
had long been over, and now for the last few weeks she 
had seemed to rush vehemently to death. The doctor 
had come on the Saturday morning, bringing with him a 
colleague. They had both agreed that the girl’s case 
was in its last stages. ‘* She cannot possibly last more 
than a day or two,” said the loca] doctor to her mother. 
He came again on the Sunday morning and found his 
patient perceptibly worse, and soon afterwards she sank 
into a heavy sleep, and her mother thought that she 
would never wake from it. 

The girl slept in an inner room communicating with 
the room occupied by her father and mother. The door 
between was kept open, so that Mrs Phillips could hear 
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her daughter if she called to her in the night. And 
Olwen called to her mother that night, just as the dawn 
was breaking. It was no faint summons from a dying 
bed that came to the mother’s ears, but a loud cry that 
rang through the house, a cry of great gladness. Mrs 
Phillips started up from sleep in wild amazement, wonder- 
ing what could have happened. And then she saw 
Olwen, who had not been able to rise from her bed for 
many weeks past, standing in the doorway in the faint 
light of the growing day. The girl called to her mother : 
** Mam! mam! It is all over. I am quite well again.” 

Mrs Phillips roused her husband, and they sat up in 
bed staring, not knowing on earth, as they said after- 
wards, what had been done with the world. Here was 
their poor gir] wasted to a shadow, lying on her death- 
bed, and the life sighing from her with every breath, and 
her voice, when she last uttered jit, s0 weak that one hud 
to put one’s ear to her mouth. And here in a few hours 
she stood up before them; and even in that faint light 
they could see that she was changed almost beyond know- 
ing. And, indeed, Mrs Phillips said that for 4 moment 
or two she fancied that the Germans must have come 
and killed them in their sleep, and so they were al! dead 
together. But Olwen called out again, so the mother lit 
a candle and got up and went tottering across the room, 
and there was Olwen all gay and plump again, smiling 
with shining eyes. Her mother led her intu her own room, 
and set down the candle there, and felt her daughter’s 


flesh, and burst into prayers and tears of wonder and 
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delight, and thanksgivings, and held the girl again to be 
sure that she was not deceived. And then Olwen told her 
dream, though she thought it was not a dream. 

She said she woke up in the deep darkness, and she 
knew the life was fast going from her. She could not move 
so much as a finger, she tried to cry out, but no sound 
came from her lips. She felt that in another mstant the 
whole world would fall from her; the anguish of death was 
bitter upon her. And as the last breath was passing 
her lips, she heard a very faint, sweet sound, like the 
tinkling of a silver bell. It came from far away, from 
over by Ty-newydd. She forgot her agony and listened, 
and even then, she says, she felt the swirl of the world 
as it came back to her. And the sound of the bell 
swelled and grew louder, and it thrilled all through her 
body, and the the life was in it. And as the bell rang 
and trembled in her ears, a faint light touched the wall 
of her room and reddened, till the whole room was full 
of rosy fire, And then she saw standing before her bed 
three men in blood-coloured robes with shining faces. 
And one man held a golden bell in his hand. And the 
second man held up something shaped like the top of a 
table. It was like a great jewel, and it was of a blue 
colour, and there were rivers of silver and of gold running 
through it and flowing as quick streams flow, and there 
were pools in it as if violets had been poured out mto 
water, and then it was green as the sea near the shore, 
and then it was the sky at night with all the stars shin- 
ing, and then the sun and the moon came down and 
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washed in it, And the third man held up high above this 
a cup that was like a rose on fire; “‘ there was a great 
burning in it, and a dropping of blood in it, and a red 
cloud above it, and I saw a great secret. And I heard 
a voice that sang nine times, ‘ Glory and praise to the 
Conqueror of Death, to the Fountain of Lite immortal.’ 
Then the red light went from the wall, and it was all 
darkness, and the bell rang faint again by Capel Teilo, 
and then I got up and called to you.”’ 

The doctor came on the Monday moming with the 
death certificate in his pocket-book, and Olwen ran out 
to meet him. I have quoted his phrase in the first 
chapter of this record: ‘‘ A kind of resurrection of the 
body.”? He made a most careful examination of the 
girl; he has stated that he found that every trace of 
disease had disappeared. He left on the Sunday morn- 
ing a patient entering into the coma that precedes death, 
a body condemned utterly and ready for the gruve. He 
met at the garden pate on the Monday morning a young 
woman in whom life sprang up like a fountain, in whose 
body life laughed and rejoiced as if it had been a river 
flowing trom an unending well. 


Now this is the place to ask one of those questions— 
there are many such—which cannot be answered. The 
question is as to the continuance of tradition ; more espec)- 


ally as to the continuance of tradition ameng the Welsh 
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Celts of to-lay. On the one hand, such waves and storms 
have gone over them. The wave of the heathen Saxons 
went over them, then the wave of Latin medizvalism, then 
the waters of Anglicanism; last of ali the flood of their 
queer Calvinistic Methodism, half Puritan, half pagan. 
It may well be asked whether any memory can possibly 
have survived such a series of deluges. I have said that 
the old people of Llantrisant had their tales of the Bell 
of Teilo Sant; but these were but vague and broken 
recollections. And then there is the name by which the 
*‘ strangers ’? who were seen in the market-place were 
known; that is more precise. Students of the Graal 
legend know that the keeper of the Graal in the romances 
is the ** King Fisherman,” or the “* Rich Fisherman ’’; 
students of Celtic hagiology know that it was prophesied 
before the birth of Dewi (or David) that he should be “ 4 
man of aquatic life,’? that another legend tells how a 
little child, destined to be a samt, was discovered on @ 
stone in the river, how through his childhood a fish for 
his nourishment was found on that stone every day, 
while another saint, Ilar, if I remember, was expressly 
known as ** The Fisherman.”? But has the memory of all 
this persisted in the church-going and chapel-going people 
of Wales at the present day? It is difficult to say. 
There is the affair of the Healing Cup of Nant Eos, or 
Tregaron Healing Cup, as it is also called. It is only a 
few years ago since it was shown to a wandering harper, 
who treated it lightly, and then spent a wretched night, 
as he said, and came back penitently and was left alone 
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with the sacred vessel to pray over it, till “ his mind 
was at rest.”? That was in 1887, 

Then for my part—I only know modern Wales on the 
surface, I am sorry to say—I remember three or four 
years ago speaking to my temporary landlord of certain 
relics of Saint Teilo, which are supposed to be in the 
keeping of a particular family in that country. The land- 
lord is a very jovial, merry fellow, and I observed with 
some astonishment that his ordinary, easy manner was 
completely altered as he said, gravely, “‘ That will be 
over there, up by the mountain,”’ pointing vaguely to the 
north. And he changed the subject, a5 a Freemason 
changes the subject. 

There the matter lies, and its appositeness to the story 
of Llantrisant is this : that the dream of Olwen Phillips 
was, in fact, the Vision of the Holy Graal. 
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“FFEIRIADWYR Melcisidec! Ffetriadwyr Melcisidec !” 
shouted the old Calvinistic Methodist deacon with the 
grey beard. ‘* Pmesthood of Melchizedek! Priesthood 
of Melchizedek | ”* 

And he went on: 

** The Bell that is like y glwys yr angel ym mharadwys 
—the joy of the angels in Paradise—is returned; the 
Altar that is of a colour that no man can discern is 
returned, the Cup that came from Syon is returned, the 
ancient Offermg is restored, the Three Saints have come 
back to the church of the tri sant, the Three Holy Fisher- 
men are amongst us, and their net is full. Gogontant, 
gogoniant—slory, glory | ”’ 

Then another Methodist began to recite a verse from 
Wesley’s hymn. 


God still respects Thy sacrifice, 

Its savour sweet doth always please; 

The Offering smokes through earth and skics, 
Diffusing life and joy and peace; 

To these Thy lower courts it comes 

And fills them with Divine perfumes. 


The whole church was full, as the old books tell, of 
the odour of the rarest spiceries. There were lights shin- 
ing within the sanctuary, through the narrow archway. 
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This. was the beginning of the end of what befell at 
Llantrisant. For it was the Sunday after that night on 
which Olwen Phillips had been restored from death to 
life. There was not a single chapel of the Dissenters 
open in the town that day. The Methodists with their 
minister and their deacons and all the Nonconformists 
had returned on this Sunday morning to “* the old hive.” 
One would have said, a church of the Middle Ages, a 
church in Ireland to-day. Every seat—save those in the 
chance!—was full, all the aisles were ful], the church- 
yard was full; everyone on his knees, and the old rector 
kneeling before the door into the holy place. 

Yet they can say but very little of what was done be- 
yond the veil. There was no attempt to perform the usual 
service; when the belis had stopped the old deacon raised 
his cry, and priest and people fel] down on their knees 
as they thought they heard a choir within singing 
** Alleluya, alleluya, alleluya.*’ And as the bells in the 
tower ceased ringing, there sounded the thrill of the bell 
from Syon, and the golden veil of sunlight fell across 
the door into the altar, and the heavenly voices began 
their melodies. 

A voice like a trumpet cried from within the bright- 
ness : 


Agyos, Agyos, Agyos. 
And the people, as if an age-old memory stirred in 
them, replied ; 


Agyos y Tad, ogyos y Mab, agyos yr Yapryd Glan. 
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Sant, sant, sant, Drinded sant fendigeid. Sanctus 
Arglwydd Dduw Sabaoth, Deminus Deus. 

There was a voice that cried and sang from within the 
altar; most of the people had heard some faint echo of it 
in the chapels; a voice rising and falling and soaring in 
awful modulations that rang like the trumpet of the Last 
Angel. The people beat upon their breasts, the tears 
were like rain of the mountains on their cheeks; those 
that were able fell down flat on their faces before the 
glory of the veil. They said afterwards that men of the 
hills, twenty miles away, heard that cry and that singing, 
roaring upon them on the wind, and they fell down on 
their faces, and cried, ‘* The Offering is accomplished,”’ 
knowing nothing of what they said. 

There were a few who saw three come out of the door 
of the sanctuary, and stand for a moment on the pace 
before the door. These three were in dyed vesture, red 
as blood. One stood before two, looking to the west, 
and he rang the bell. And they say that all the birds 
of the wood, and all the waters of the sea, and all the 
leaves of the trees, and all the winds of the high rocks 
uttered their voices with the ringing of the bell. And 
the second and the third; they turned their faces one 
to another. The second held up the lost altar that they 
once called Sapphirus, which was like the changing of the 
sea and of the sky, and like the immixture of gold and 
sitver. And the third heaved up high over the altar a 
cup that was red with burning and the blood of the 
offering. 
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And the old rector cried aloud then before the 
entrance ; 

Bendigeid yr Offeren yn oes oesoedd—blessed be the 
Offering unto the age of ages. 

And then the Mass of the Sangraa) was ended, and then 
began the passing out of that land of the holy persons 
and holy things that had returned to it after the long 
years. It seemed, indeed, to many that the thrilling 
sound of the bell was in their ears for days, even tor 
weeks after that Sunday morming. But thenceforth 
neither bell not altar nor cup was seen by anyone; not 
openly, that is, but only in dreams by day and by night. 
Nor did the people see Strangers again in the market of 
Llantrisant, nor in the jonely places where certain 
persons oppressed by great affliction and sorrow had once 
or twice encountered them. 


* . 


But that time of visitation will never be forgotten by 
the people. Many things happened in the nine days that 
have not becn set dawn in this record—or legend. Some 
of them were trifling matters, though strange enough in 
other times. Thus a man in the town who had a fierce 
dog that was always kept chained up found one day that 
the beast had become mild and gentle. 

And this is odder: Edward Davies, of Lanafon, a 
farmer, was roused from sleep one night by a queer 


yelping and barking in his yard. He looked out of the 
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window and saw his sheep-dog playing with a big fox; 
they were chasing each other by turns, rolling over and 
over one another, “‘ cutting such capers as J did never 
see the like,”’ as the astonished farmer put it. And some 
of the people said that during this season of wonder the 
com shot up, and the grass thickened, and the fruit was 
multiplied on the trees in a very marvellous manner. 

More important, it seemed, was the case of Williams, 
the grocer; though this may have been a purely natural 
deliverance. Mr Williams was to marry his daughter 
Mary to a smart young fellow from Carmarthen, and he 
Was in great distress over it. Not over the marriage 
itself, but because things had been going very badly with 
him for some time, and he could not see his way to giving 
anything like the wedding entertainment that would be 
expected of him. The wedding was to be on the Satur- 
day—that was the day on which the lawyer, Lewis 
Prothero, and the farmer, Philip James, were reconciled 
—and this John Williams, without money or credit, could 
not think how shame would not be on him for the 
meagreness and poverty of the wedding feast. And then 
on the Tuesday came a letter from his brother, David 
Williams, Australia, from whom he had not heard for 
fifteen years. And David, it seemed, had been making 
a great deal of money, and was a bachelor, and here was 
with his letter a paper good for a thousand pounds: 
*¢ You may as well enjoy it now as wait till I am dead.” 
This was enough, indeed, one might say; but hardly an 
hour after the letter had come the lady from the big 
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house drove up in all her grandeur, and went inta 
the shop and said, “(Mr Williams, your daughter 
Mary has always been a very good girl, and my 
husband and I feel that we must give her some little 
thing on her wedding, and we hope she’ll be very happy.” 
It was a gold watch worth fifteen pounds. And after 
Lady Watcyn, advances the old doctor with a dozen of 
port, forty years upon it, and a long sermon on how to 
decant it. And the rector’s wife brings to the beauti- 
ful girl two yards of creamy lace, like an enchantment, 
for her wedding veil, and tells Mary how she wore it for 
her own wedding fifty years ago; and the squire, Sir 
Watcyn, as if his wife had not been already with a fine 
mft, calls from his horse, and brings out Williams and 
barks like a dog at him, *‘ Goin’ to have a weddin’, ech, 
Wiliams? Can’t have a weddin’ without champagne, y’ 
know; wouldn’t be legal, don’t y’ know. So look out 
for a couple of cases.”? So Williams telle the story of the 
gifts; and certainly there was never so famous a wedding 
in Liantrisant before. 

All this, of course, may have been altogether in the 
natural order; the “ glow,’’ as they call it, seems more 
difficult to explain. For they say that all through the 
nine days, and indeed after the time had ended, there 
never was a Man weary or sick at heart in Liantnsant, or 
in the country round it. For if a man felt that his work 
of the body or the mind was going to be too much for his 
strength, then there would come to him of a sudden a 


warm glow and a thrilling all over him, and he felt as 
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strong as a giant, and happier than he had ever been in 
his life before, so that lawyer and hedger each rejoiced in 
the task that was before him, as if it were sport and 
play. 

And much more wonderful than this or any other 
wonders was forgiveness, with love to follow it. There 
were meetings of old enemies in the market-place and 
in the street that made the people lift up their hands and 
declare that it was as if one walked the miraculous streets 
of Syon. 


* = . 


But as to the ‘© phenomena,” the occurrences for which, 
in ordinary talk, we should reserve the word “* miracul- 
ous’? Well, what do we know? The question that I 
have already stated comes up again, as to the possible 
survival of old tradition in a kind of dormant, or torpid, 
semi-conscious state. In other words, did the people 
“see ** and “ hear *’ what they expected to see and 
hear? This point, or one similar to it, occurred in a 
debate between Andrew Lang and Anatole France as to 
the visions of Joan of Arc. M. France stated that when 
Joan saw St. Michael, she saw the traditional archangel 
of the religious art of her day, but to the best of my 
belief Andrew Lang preved that the visionary figure Joan 
described was not in the least like the fifteenth-century 
conception of St. Michael. So, in the case of Llantrisant, 
I have stated that there was a sort of tradition about the 
Holy Bell of Teilo Sant; and it is, of course, barely 
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possible that some vague notion of the Graal Cup may 
have reached even Welsh country folks through Tenny- 
son’s “ Idylls.’? But so far I see no reason to suppose 
that these people had ever heard of the portable altar 
(called Sapphirus in William of Malmesbury) or of its 
changing colours ‘* that no man could discern.”’ 

And then there are the other questions of the distinction 
between hallucination and vision, of the average duration 
of one and the other, and of the possibility of collective 
hallucination. If a number of people al! see (or think 
they sec} the same appearances, can this be merely hallu- 
cination? I believe there is a leading case on the matter, 
which concerns a number of people seeing the same 
appearance on a church wall] in Ireland; but there is, 
of course, this difficulty, that one may be hallucinated 
and communicate his impression to the others, 
telepathically. 

But at the last, what do we knowr 
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